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FINLAND PLEASED 
WITH SUFFRAGE 





Swept over Country 


Where Women Vote 





— Finland has found equal suffrage 
L most successful, according to a state- 
# ment recently made in Detroit by Os- 
car Maine, who, according to the De- 
troit Journal, enjoys the triple dis- 
tinction of being a portrait painter of 
advanced ability, one of the country’s 
best scenic artists and a native of 
Finland, a country where women sit 
in Parliament. 

When Mr. Maine was asked if suf- 
frage worked well in Finland, he re- 
plied: 

“Yes, very well, indeed. 
ter for the men as well as for the 
women that everyone may vote, be- 
cause now every member of the fam- 
ily is interested in public questions, 
whereas, befote equal suffrage, the 
women were not interested, because it 
was no use fog them to be. 

“There was the same opposition to 
equal suffrage in Finland for many 
years that there is in this country. 
When the Russian-Japanese war broke 
out, however, Russia undertook to im- 


It is bet- 


pose further upon my country than 


she ever had before, and all of the 
political parties, which had been 
divided on the suffrage question, unit- 
ed against the common enemy, Rus- 
sia, and the ballot was soon granted 
to men and women alike. The result 
was that Finland stood united and to 
this day retains her own Parliament 
and her own language in the schools, 
a’ thing which Russia tried to force 
us to give up and which the women 
of the country £ ferly against. 

“No one e now for 
-womgn to. ph, for “Ofiee gind. sit. in 
Pafliament” anc ‘Ip ma} dhe 1f%ed. 
They are no less womanly for doing 
so, and they pay attention to many 
public questions that most of the 
men are indifferent to. 

“Of course, equal suffrage’ will come 
in this country.” 


CITY MOTHER TO 
PATROL RESORTS 


Kansas City Will Be Repaid if 
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Policewoman Saves Half a 
Dozen Girls 
A policewoman who will “walk a 


beat” composed largely of disorderly 


resorts and all-night cafés in Kansas F 


City, Mo., is to be appointed, accord- 
ing to a decision reached by the Kan- 
sas City Board of Police Commis- 
sioners. The commissioners § an- 
nounce that the policewoman is to be 
“the city’s mother to the motherless, 
rather than a ranting moralist,” and 
that her principal duty will be to help 
those who wish to be helped, but be- 
cause of social conditions have no 
friends. 

“We will consider the Police De- 
partment amply repaid if we save 
from wrong living a half dozen girls,” 
said Commissioner Reynolds, “but we 
expect the policewoman to do far 
more than that.” 





The-Graphic, a Los Angeles weekly, 
says that in that city the ways of the 
suffragists have been ways of pleas- 
antness> so completely that it was 
rather a severe shock when word 
Came from Washington that “Miss 
Annie Bock of Los Angeles” was ad- 
vanced by the antis as a converted 
suffragist, one who had been active 
for the cause and found it all wrong. 
The suffragists say that Miss Bock 
hever had any prominent part in any 
Public movement, and they really 
cannot quite place her. “For myself, 
I cannot quite ‘place’ Miss Bock 
either,” says the writer in the 
Graphic, “so hesitate to say upon 
what she bases her declaration that 


— Casting A Ballot In Finland 
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Rantalampi is casting her ballot. 
questions. 


Women in Finland are progressive. 
and bank directors, while all government positions are open to those who can qualify. 
terest in politics and as large a percentage of them as of men go to the polls.-—Boston Herald. 


(By courtesy of the Boston Herald) 


This picture shows a scene at the recent elections in Finland as one of the 


fashionable young women of 


Women have had the right to vote in Finland since 1905 and exercise it on all 
Among them are civil engineers, architects, insurance agents 


They take a deep in- 








The following circular has been sent 
to the Governors of the Southern 
States: 





The undersigned women of the 
Southern States, on the part of the 
suffragists of their respective States, 
earnestly request the Governors of the 
Southern States or their representa- 
tives to meet them in conference in 
New Orleans, Nov. 10-11, to discuss 
and adopt a uniform plan of action 
for the adoption of woman suffrage in 
the South. 

We are united in the belief that suf- 
frage is a State right, and that the 
power to define a State’s electorate 
should remain the exclusive right of 
the State. However, we recognize 
that woman suffrage is no longer a 
theory to be debated but a condition 
to be met. The inevitable “votes for 
women” is a world movement, and un- 
less the South squarely faces the is- 
sue and takes steps to preserve the 
State right, the force of public opinion 
will make it mandatory through a Na- 
tional Constitutional Amendment. 

In fact, the National Council of Vot- 
ters, consisting of enfranchised wom- 





the test has been a failure.” 


en, haé for its object the influencing 








of national legislation to secure the 

ballot for the women who have not 

yet received it. While as Southern- 
ers, we wish to see the power of the 

State retained, yet as women we are 

equally determined to secure, as of 

paramount importance, the right 
which is the birthright of an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

We, therefore, appeal to you gentle- 
men vested with the power to so 
largely shape conditions, to confer 
with us and influence public opinion 
to adopt woman suffrage through 
State action. Failing to accomplish 
this, the onus of responsibility will 
rest upon the men of the South, if 
Southern women are forced to sup- 
port a National Amendment, weighted 
with the same objections as the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. 

Hoping for an early and favorable 
response, 

Signed: 

Mrs. Solon H. Jacobs, Birmingham, 
Ala., president of the Alabama 
Equal Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Alice Ellington, Little Rock, 
Ark., president of the Little Rock 
Political Equality League. 

Mrs. Chester Jennings, Little Rock, 





SOUTHERN WOMEN CALL FOR ACTION 


Workers in Fourteen States Ask Governors to Have Regard 
For States Rights and Face Suffrage Issue Before 
Federal Amendment Is Forced Upon Them 


Ark., president of the Little Rock 
Political Equality League. 

Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mrs. Mary F. McLendon, Atlanta, Ga., 
president of the Georgia Equal Suf- 
frage Association. 

Mrs. Desha Breckenridge, Lexington, 
Ky., president of the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association. 

Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky., sec- 
retary of the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association. 

Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Mrs. Mary B. Clay, Richmond, Ky. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans, 
president of the Louisiana State 
Suffrage Association. 

Miss Florence Loeber, New Orleans, 
president of the Era Club of New 
Orleans. 

Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck, Baltimore, 
president of the Maryland Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, Baltimofe, 
president of the Just Government 
League. 

Mrs. Annie Kinkead Dent, Yazoo City, 

(Continued on Page 290) 





RAILWAY VICTORY 
WON BY WOMEN 


San Francisco Hits Corrupt Trol- 
ley Monopoly with New Voters 
Leading the Way 








In an election that swept every dis- 
trict in San Francisco for municipal 
ownership of public utilities, women 
voters proved the most decisive fac- 
tor. The vote, which was in favor of 
the bonds, means an extension of the 
trolleys owned by the city and a cur- 
tailment of the street railway monop- 
oly that for Years has been an evil in- 
fluence in city affairs and has paid 
huge dividends at the public’s ex- 
pense. The San Franeisco Examiner 
even goes so far as to say: “Emanci- 
pation Day has come and gone and 
the city is free.” 

Star Says “Women Did It” 

Under a heading, “The Women Did 
lt,” the San Francisco Star says: 

“No friend of public ownership but 
will rejoice today that the women of 
California were given the right to 
vote; for the glorious victory in San 
Francisco on Tuesday last was large- 
ly the result of, their untiring, unsel- 
fish and intelligent efforts.” ? 

Railroads Waste People’s Money 

The vote stood 51,649 to 13,720. At 

a preceding bond election the people 
had refused to give the United Rail- 
roads any franchise that would extend 
its grip upon the city. The recent 
vote shows that the people have now 
determined to take into their own 
hands the ownership and control of 
the city system. The Graphic of Los 
Angeles says: 
“What has happened to the United 
Railroads in San Francisco is not un- 
expected. The public-be-damned atti- 
tude of the street railways in the 
northern metropolis of recent years is 
simply yielding fruit. The 
that should have gone into new roll- 
‘ng stock and street extensions 
diverted into illegitimate 
the Ruef treasury, and, later, expen- 
sive litigation to keep the president 
of the road and other officials from 
suffering unpleasant consequences of 
their rash acts. Probably a million 
dollars or more was exhausted in this 
way.” 


money 


was 


channels— 


Public Tired of Corruption 
Naturally, the women of the city 
were much aroused over this waste of 
money by a public service corpora- 
tion. The way out was clear. The 
opposition was strong and unscrupu- 
lous, but the people were found tired 
of the way in which they had been 
exploited. Mayor Rolph led the fight 
for municipal ownership. 

Women Voters Swing Victory 
The work of the women is told by 
the Examiner, which says beneath the 
caption, “Women’s Enthusiasm 
Wins:” 

“The signal nature of the victory 
must be attributed in no small degree 
to the enthusiasm and wholehearted- 
ness with which the women voters of 
San Francisco voted for the bonds. 
It was undoubtedly the women’s vote 
that swelled the victory to the impos- 
ing size it assumed when the ballots 
were all counted. In all the elections 
in which they have taken part the 
women of San Francisco have demon- 
strated a high sense of citizenship. 
“Never, however, did they show 
their civic pride more strikingly than 
yesterday when they flung their votes 
unanimously to the side of their city. 
“Reports from every _ precinct 
showed a heavy vote by women and, 
around every polling booth and all 
through the city during the day, the 
women citizens worked assiduously 
for the bonds. Their share in the vic- 
tory won is a large one, and reflects 
the greatest honor on their judgment 
and alertness.” 

Work from Dawn Till Close 
The Women’s Committee of Two 
Hundred worked from dawn until the 
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closing of the polls to get out the 
women to vote for the bonds. The 
original 200 had many assistants, A 


woman sat in nearly every booth, and| 


scores of women were out all day in 
automobiles, visiting stores and fac- 
tories, finding out what women had 
registered and carrying them to the 
polls if they had not voted. 

The workers reported at intervals 
to Mrs. Edna I. Van Winkle, who sat 
in the headquarters of the New Era 
League in the Manx Hotel. 

Vote Is Prophetic 

“The overwhelming vote was a 
great victory for the right,” says the 
Star. “It is prophetic. It is a warn- 
ing to private monopoly that it must 
go, that the beginning of its end has 
come, and that the way for it to avoid 
trouble is to put its house in as good 
order as possible.” 

Mayor Rolph in a statement said: 
“The returns declare in no uncertain 
terms the wishes of the people. The 
city’s policy of municipal ownership 
of public utilities is decidedly estab- 
lished, leaving no doubt as to the peo- 
ple’s views on this subject. The new 
extensions authorized will allow San 
Francisco to expand. We shall start 
construction work as rapidly as possi- 
ble and finish the lines without de- 
lay.” 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
LAND OF SUFFRAGE 


By Henry Daw Ellis 





(In honor of the English pilgrimage.) 


We marched throughout the West, a 
silent throng 


With “ever faithful” hearts, which 
only knew 

Our cause was based upon the just 
and true, 

Mid curious crowds, to show them 


women's wrong;— 
Not thinking yet to raise a triumph 


song, 

But hoping that, before our children 
grew 

To men and women, we that land 
should view. 

We must prevail at last, if we be 
strong: 

For, though we often were assailed 


with mud 

Of insult, mocked by many a scorn- 
ful boast, 

We heard one say that those of Brit- 
ish blood 

Should all be free, and thought of 
that far coast, 

Whose rising waters overwhelmed in 
flood 

Disdainful Pharaoh and his stubborn 
host. 


BAR LITERATURE 
BUT NOT TRACTS 


Postmen Receive Large Bundles 
“for Heathen” from Ingenious 
Lavinia Dock 











“In my district there is a large post- 
office station employing several hun- 
dred men,” writes Lavinia Dock of 
New York. “Some time ago I found 
most of them were chilly toward wom- 
an suffrage, and as it is not permit- 
ted to distribute political literature or 
make political propaganda in the post- 
office, I was quite troubled for some 
time, then hit upon the following 
plan: 

“A large bundle of literature in 
which The Woman’s Journal figured 
prominently, was labelled 

‘TRACTS FOR THE HEATHEN,’ 

“This I offered in a friendly way at 
the side door at a time when some of 
the men were having a half hour’s 
rest. "his has been so successful that 
now when I repeat it they are eagerly 
seized and the whole atmosphere is 
favorable.” 


SOUTHERN WOMEN 
CALL FOR ACTION 


(Concluded from Page 289) 
Miss., president of the Mississippi 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Robert Somerville, Greenville, 
Miss, 

Mrs. Eugene Reilly, Charlotte, N. C. 

Mrs. Adelia C. Stephens, Oklahoma 
City, president of the Oklahoma 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Mary Winthrop Gibbon, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, Sewanee, 
president of the Tennessee Equal 
Suffrage Association. 

Miss M. Eleanor Brackenridge, San 
Antonio, president of the Texas 
Equal Franchise Society. 

Mrs. B. B. Valentine, Richmond, Va., 
president of the Equal Suffrage 
League of Virginia. 

Send reply to (Miss) Kate M. Gor- 
don, 1600 Prytania St., New Orleans, 

La. 
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“I'm towld,” said Mrs. Hennessy, 
resting her arms on the side of the 
wash tub, “that there’s sthr-rong ab- 
jictions among th’ antis against givin’ 
the wimin_th’ vote; an’ if it wouldn't 
be thrublin’ ye too much, Mrs. Dooley, 
I'd be after askin’ ye as a matter iv 
information what ar-re their argu- 
mints against it.” 

“It’s miny they hev, Mrs. Hinnissy, 
an’ it’s nothing they ar-re if not logi- 
cal, f’r there’s a r-remarkable loike- 
niss amog thim, ayeven baytween 
th’ maist differint; so whin ye’ve 
hear-rd wan iv thim, ye’ve hear-rd 
thim all. The auldist an’ sthr-rongist 
they hev, Mrs. Hinnissy, is th’ wan 
they used at Washington raycintly 
whin th’ suffr-ragists hild th’ gr-great 
parade they didn’t hev. It’s th’ ar-rgu 
mint iv th’ man who sez whiniver he 
maits a suffr-rage woman, ‘Yer place 
is at home, me loidy, on th’ top iv a 
pidisthal,’ sez he. ‘Ye hav'’n’t th’ 
sthr-rength f’r th’ vote, yere too dilikit 
f'r inything har-rder thin doin’ th’ 
wash f’r a family iv tin with th’ cook- 
in’ thrown in an milkin’ a couple iv 
cows on th’ side,’ sez he. ‘An’ ye 
don't diser-rve it, f'r ye can’t giv yer 
nayboors a black eye, an’ I kin,’ sez 
he. ‘Thir-rdly, ye hav’n’t th’ br-rains 
f'r it. It takes th’ sooper-rior intil- 


likt iv a man f'r that,’ sez he. ‘An’ I'll 
prove it to yg thus.’ An’ with that 
he dr-raws fr’'m his vist pockit a 


couple iv aiggs that he’d captoored 
unbeknownst to Dr. Wiley an’ th’ ither 
champions iv th’ American stomic, an’ 
takin’ accurate aim, he plasters thim 
both on th’ fr-ront iv her Ayester bun- 
nit. That, Mrs. Hinnissy, is th’ ar- 
rgumint iv pure rayson an’ chivalry. 

“Thin there is th’ ar-rgumint iv th’ 
man who sez, ‘I tip me hat to th’ 
loidies whiniver I mait thim,’ sez he. 
‘It's been my r-raygular custoom in 
th’ past, an’ I'll keep on a doin’ iv 
it as long as.th’ loidies behave thim 
selves, an’ don’t be after askin’ f’r th’ 
vote,’ sez he. ‘But wance they git it, 








IN LABOR PARADE 


Suffragists Form Most Popular 
Division — Polish Women 
Cheered—No Need of Police 





The most important innovation and 
popular division in the big labor pa- 
rade in Scranton, Pa., according to 
the Scranton Times, were the women 
composing the suffrage delegations. 
Police marched on each side of the 
suffragists, but they didn’t have to ex- 
ercise their authority, for everywhere 
along the line the women were re- 
ceived with courteous and cordial wel- 
come, 

The headquarters of the Equal Fran 
chise League on Linden street was the 
busiest place in town from 8 o’clock 
in the morning until the parade 
started. 

The delegation was headed by six 
women on horseback. Mrs. Gregor R 
Horn was marshal, and her aides were 
Mrs. William Grier of Pittston and 
Mrs. G. R. Edwards. They wore white 
dresses with divided skirts and made 
a striking appearance. 

Mrs. Maxwell Chapman, President of 
the Scranton Equal Franchise League, 
carried the big banner of her organi- 
zation, and her aides were Miss Ma- 
rilla Mott and Miss Catherine Paine. 

Perhaps the most unique portion of 
the suffragist division was the splen- 
did showing made by the Polish Na- 
tional Woman's Association. 

They were out in numbers, and it 
was an inspiring sight to see the man- 
ner in which these women, many of 
them foreign-born and the rest of for- 
eign parentage, have taken their place 
in “The Melting Pot” and are assimi- 
lating American ideas and working for 
the same ideals as their American- 
born sisters whose forebears pre 
ceded them many years ago. They 
too, wore white and were greeted with 
cheers and applause all along the line. 

Mrs. Frank M. Roessing of Pitts- 
burg, President of the Pennsylvania 
W. S. A., Mrs. Hannah J. Patterson, 
State chairman of the Woman’s Suf- 
frage party, and Miss Edna Wright, 
field secretary, rede in automobiles, 
and were delighted with the fine show- 


SUFFRAGE 


By Ethel M. Johnson 


SCRANTON WOMEN | 


—_ 
me hat sthays on me hed,’ sez he,’ An 
sorra th’ day ‘twill be whin they see 
me mar-rehin’ pr-roudly down th’ 
strait a tippin’ me hat to none,’ sez 
he. ‘Whin that day comes, they’d be 
after exchangin’ th’ worthless trump- 
ery they’ve won in th’ way iv -votes 
an’ laws an’ wages,’ sez he, ‘to hev me 
bowin’ an’ scr-rapin’ wance mair; but 
‘twill be too late thin; nivir again,’ 
sez he. That, Mrs. Hinnissy, is th’ 
ar-rgumint iv common since.” 

“But I’m towld there’s some iy’ th’ 
wimin thimselves that abjicts to it,” 
interposed Mrs. Hennessy. 

“An’ that’s just what I'm comin’ to 
if you'll only hev patience to wait. 
It’s a pr-rofound rayson there {1s f’r 
their abjictions; wan deeper thin hu- 
man nayter, f'r it belongs to all cray- 
ters, Mrs. Hinnissy. Did ivir ye see 
what happens in a flock iv hins whin 
-ye tie a r-rid rag on th’ wing iv wan 
iv thim? It’s mad clear through they 
ar-re at th’ sight iv her. She may be 
th’ foinist hin in th’ flock an’ a model 
in iviry rayspect, but they hev'n’t a 
bit iv use f’r her. So they str-retch 
out their naiks an’ say, ‘What does 
she mane by makin’ herself’so con- 
spicuous, it’s unhinlike,’ they say; 
‘we don’t hev r-rid on our wings,’ they 
An’ with that they star-rt mak- 
in’ a gr-reat calkle after her, bound 
to kill her or cur-re her. An’ whin 
iver I see a flock iv anti-loidies at- 
tackin’ iv a suffr-ragist, I think iv th’ 
hins a chasin’ th’ wan with th’ r-rid 
rag on her wing; f’r th’ rayson’s th’ 
same in both cases. The auld hins hate 
th’ str-range wan worse thin’ th’ black 
ist cr-riminal f'r they’re afraid «she’s 
th’ new type iv hin that’s after sup- 
plantin’ iv thim. An’ it’s th’ same 
way th’ auld wimin feels towar-rd th’ 
new wans. An’ considerin’ their nat- 
ural onwillingniss to bein’ thr-rust into 
a back sate, small wonder it is that 
they're somewhat violint in their ab- 
jictions, Mrs. Hinnissy.” 


say. 








Following the State officers came 
the Equal Franchise League of Scran 
ton, The Woman’s Journal float, with 
a bevy of girl “newsies” distributing 
literature, the Equal Franchise 
League of Wilkes-Barre, W. C. T. U 
float, the negro and white W. C._T. 
U.s, walking, the Loyal Temperance 
Legion, the National Polish Wom 
an’s Association, Woman's Auxiliary 
of the Young Men’s Hebrew Associa 
tion, Pomona Grange of Lackawanna 
County, women lawyers, doctors and 
dentists, in automobiles, and floats 
representing civic work being done by 
women. 

Not the least important feature was 
the presence of about a hundred men, 
who marched with “Votes for Wom- 
en” ribbons on their hats. 


TO PLANT TREES 
AT FIRST VOTE 
Chicago Women Will Beautify 


City in Honor of Initiation as 
Voters 











Every woman who casts her ballot 
at the aldermanic primaries in Chica- 
go next spring will plant a tree in the 
residential portions of the city, ac- 
cording to the latest plans of the tree 
committee of the Chicago Political 
Equality League, of which Mrs. Julia 


the Oakland Improvement Associa- 
tion, is chairman. 

Further plans of the committee 
whose object will be to beautify bar- 
ren spots surrounding city homes 
were announced by Mrs. Zuckerman, 
who aims to secure a pledge from all 
women who are members of clubs, 
suffrage leagues, civic societies or im- 
provement associations to plant at 
least one tree as their contribution 
to the good appearance of the city 
streets. 

“We will study the situation thor- 
oughly,” said Dr. Zuckerman, “find out 
what trees are best suited to different 
portions of the city and which are 
hardiest and have the best foliage. 

“We will secure maps of various 
sections of the city to find out just 
what we have to do, and I shall ap- 
point women in each portion of the 
city to take charge of the campaign 





ing made by Scranton women, 





in their own neighborhood," 


Zuckerman, former superintendent of} 


By Scott Nearing 





Farmer Burton set his square jaw 
and for the fourth time in two years 
undertook a campaign against the 
local school teacher. She was lazy; 
she was mean to the children; she 
did not mind her own business. 
| Farmer Burton had a reputation as 
a fighter, derived from a long life of 
constant bickering with everyone who 
did not agree with his point of view. 

Thé three teachers who had held 
the position during two years, accept- 
ing Farmer Burton on his reputation, 
had given up the fight before they be- 
gan it. But the fourth teacher had 
no such intention. She ‘was somewhat 
of a fighter herself, though her pug- 
nacity followed different channels. 
When the county superintendent gave 
her the post, she told about Farmer 
Burton, his opposition to all schools in 
general and this school in particular, 
his indifference to the education of 
other people’s children as well as his 
own, and his general disposition to 
make it as disagreeable as a promi- 
nent citizen in his position could 
make it for the successor of the three 
unfortunates. So this teacher went in 
determined not only to beat Farmer 
Burton at his own game, but to beat 
him so badly that he would eat from 
the hand of educational authority. 

The little white schoolhouse in 
which teacher number 4 taught, held, 
among other children, a daughter of 
Farmer Burton, with the same sandy 
hair and the same square jaw which 
had made her father the terror of the 
educational neighborhood. 

Teacher number 4 decided to pit 
the daughter against the father. Since 
she was younger and unhampered by 
other cares the odds seemed to be 
unfavorable to the father. 

Over at the county seat there was 
ta be a contest in December, at which 
all of the children who cared to do 
so might exhibit products of their 
handiwork. The boys took axe 
handles, model chicken coops, seed. 
corn and sugar beets. The girls ex- 
hibited pies, preserves and needle- 
work. The teacher saw in the county 
exhibit the weapon with which Far- 
mer Burton’s square jaw would at 
last be shattered. 

Up to that time no member of Far- 
mer Burton’s family had ever taken 
any interest in county exhibits. Why 


should they when their father so 
thoroughly disapproved of the 
schools? This year, however, after a 


little urging, the sandy-haired, firm- 
mouthed daughter agreed to make an 
apron and exhibit it at-the county 
contest in December. True to her 
paternity, having once made up her 
mind that she was to engage in the 
contest, she settled in her own mind 
as a matter of course that she should 
take first prize. She always, did 
things that way. In the face of home 
opposition, laughed at by brothers and 
sisters and sneered at by her father, 
the girl made her apron and sent it 
among the other exhibits from the 
school. Among nearly three hundred 
aprons this one took first prize. 

It was 9 o’clock at night when the 
judges finally reached their decision, 
and someone ’phoned out to tell Far- 
mer Burton’s daughter that she had 
beaten the county at apron-making. 
The next morning she came to the 
exhibit at 7 o’clock with her lunch in 
a basket, and all that day she stood 
by the apron listening covetously to 
the generous comments which her 
beautiful sewing and her blue ribbon 
elicited from the passing crowd. At 
8, mother and the other children ar- 
rived, also with a lunch basket, to 
spend the rest of the day in admira- 
tion before the successful apron. At 
10 Farmer Burton himself strode in- 
to the hall. Pushing aside the people 
who were in the way, he marched 
proudly up to his daughter, exclaim- 
ing in the hearing of the county su- 
perintendent, the daughter and all of 
the assembled multitude: “Molly, I 
want you and Fred (her brother) to 
go just as far as you like in school, 
and remember that I am back of you 
as far as you want to go.” 

When night closed on that notable 
day, and the Burton family, over- 
whelmed with congratulations, proud 
beyond compare of its sandy-haired, 
firm-mouthed daughter, and tired of 
jostling with the moving crowds, 
clambered ‘into its buggies, a mighty 
force had been added to the educa- 





By Blanche A. Wheatley 





There was once an old Fossil who 
said: 
“Woman’s sphere is within the home. 
stead; 
The true wife and mother 
Will long for no other 
But to keep us well clothed and we]! 


fed. 
“Now, this movement to give the 
franchise 


To the woman is very unwise; 
’Twill mean devastation 
To home and to nation, 
And the sex will lose charm in our 
eyes.” 


But hear, now, the progressive young 
lad 
Who calls this old Fossil-Man “Dad”; 
Says he, “Since ‘tis Mother 
Who trained me and brother, 
The vote she should always have had! 


“All men’s right to the 
quote, 
Is inherent—and woman's, take note; 
Since masculine bakers 
And male garment makers 
Have taken her job she shall vote!” 


FRENCH WOMEN 
WIN VICTORIES 


Secure Not Only Municipal 
Franchise But Also Recogni- 
tion from Minister of War 


ballot, we 











In spite of the part played by wom 
en in the “Terrors” of the Revolution 
and the Commune, there are practi- 
eally no militant suffragettes in 
Says a recent letter from 
York Times. The 
victories gained, therefore, by femin- 
ism this week (the last week in 
August) are all the more suggestive. 
In the first place, the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Paris has confirmed by a huge 
majority its resolution passed in June 
according women the vote in munici- 
pal elections. In the second, the Min- 
ister of War has declared himself in 
favor of enrolling women under the 
three years’ service act in the aux- 
iliary services, such as the Sanitary 
and Commissariat Departments. 

Apropos of the municipal voting, Le 
Matin is publishing a budget of com- 
;munications from well-known women 
discussing the question as to whether 
they really want to vote in the muni- 
cipal elections*or, not. The Duchess 
d’'Uzes and Mmé."Hélon’ Miropolsky, 
the«famous woman lawyer, also de- 
mand that women shall serve on 
juries, as the “sex verdict” has been 
substituted for the “class verdict” and 
is quite as unjust. On the cdntrary, 
Mile. Héléne Dutrieu, the daring avia- 
tress, believes that woman’s place is 
at home and by the fireside, and she 
would not use the vote if she had it. 
Mile. Madeleine, the cook, and Mlle 
Maxhance, the Odéon actress, do not 
believe that the vote would help wom- 
en, although it would be a great edu- 
cator. 


i"rance, 
Paris to the New 





From the Hill Station of Mussoorie, 
U. P., India, comes news that a Wom- 
en's Suffrage Society has been formed 
and wishes to be affiliated to the Na- 
tional Union of England. The new so- 
ciety is meeting with considerable op- 
position, but its numbers are increas- 
ing, and its members have good hopes 
that the movement will spread. 





Returning from school the other 
afternoon, a little girl informed her 
mother that she had learned how to 
“punschate.” “Well, dear,” said her 
mother, “and how is it done?” “Why, 
when you write ‘Hark!’ you put a hat 
pin after it; and when you ask a ques- 
tion you put a_ button-hook.”—Ex- 
change. 











no longer dread to take the school in 
Farmer Burton’s neighborhood, and 
when the county superintendent wants 
a particularly effective man to help 
in a tight place, it is Farmer Burton 
who is always called for the work. 
Farmer Burton needed socializing; 
the school did the work. From a 
father who took a prodigious amount 
of interest in his farm, and _ little 
enough in his family, he has been 
converted into a man with intense 
family enthusiasm, and a firm convic- 
tion that whatever else may be wrong 
in the world, his children and what 
they do are certainly right. 

Not through carefully written books 
or theories initiated in grandiose lan- 
guage, not through drastic teaching of 
any sort, but in such simple ways are 
the rural schools becoming socialized. 


tional spirit of the county. Teaqhers|—The Survey, 
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MAUD NATHAN ON 
VOTES FOR PEACE 


Tells World Congress Woman 
Suffrage Is Necessary if War 
Is to Cease 











The International Peace Congress 
yoted unanimously to request the 
Berne Council to put Mrs. Maud Na- 
than’s suffrage resolution on the or- 
der of business at the Congress next 
year. According to the rules no res- 
olution could be discussed and voted 
upon without first receiving the sanc- 
tion of the Council. The resolution 
called upon the nations to enfranchise 
women in order to secure universal 
peace. Mrs. Nathan was allowed five 
minutes in favor of the proposal, The 
following extracts from her speech 
are translated by her from the French 
for the Woman’s Journal: 

“We no longer live in the middle 
ages when a king declared war for 
motives of* personal ambition or to 
enlarge his territory. Today he en- 
deavors to justify himself by pretend- 
ing that the honor of his people is at 
stake. All civilized nations have par- 
liaments and those elected to repre- 
sent the people vote on the question 
of war. Thus the King or President 
of a nation throws the responsibility 
of the consequences of war upon the 
people. But in countries where wom- 
en are not enfranchised the deputies 
in Parliament do not represent the 
wishes of women; women are not the 
constituents of the legislators. Na- 
tions are plunged into cruel wars 
without the protest of the women be- 
ing heard. Women as well as men 
suffer from the results of these wars. 
They nurse the wounded; they sup- 
port the children while the men are 
killing each other; their hearts and 
their soul?-bleed while their husbands 
and sons are torn from their arms to 
be exposed to the monstrous brutal- 
ities and horrible tortures of war. 

“Among the delegates to this Con- 
gress are many women; they work on 
committees, even on the Committee 
of Disarmament, yet not having the 
power of the vote they are not ca- 
pable of calling the attention of their 
governments in the only direct way 
te their wishes. 

“International disputes can be set- 
tled without spilling a drop of blood. 
Norway showed us how a civilized na- 
tion can have a peaceful revolution 
with honor and resulting satisfactor- 
ily. We are not surprised that Nor- 
Way has enfranchised its women; the 
Norwegians are indeed progressive 
men. The Archbishop of Visby, speak- 
ing at Stockholm two years ago at 
the. Woman Suffrage Congress, em- 
phasized the fact that we would never 
have universal peace until women are 
enfranchised throughout the world. 

“Olive Schreiner has pointed out 
that just as a sculptor would never 
throw a statue made by himself at an 
enemy as a weapon—since the statue 
represented the work of his soul, that 
Which he had created—so a mother 
would never throw before the cannon 
her son, flesh of her flesh, her be- 
loved son, for whom she would sac- 
rifice her life. It is this maternal in- 
stinct which has endured through the 
centuries, and which will endure for- 
ever, that makes the enfranchisement 
of women necessary from the practi- 
Cal as well as the moral and eco- 
homic point of view in order to at- 
tain universal peace.” 

The resolution was as follows: 

“Whereas, The burden of war has 
always borne as heavily upon women 
as upon men, and 

“Whereas, The world over the gen- 
eral influence of women is opposed to 
War, 

“We recommend to the peoples of 
the world the favorable consideration 
of the movement towards’ the grant- 
ing of equal political rights to men 
and women.” 

Mrs. Nathan wag the only woman 
% the Committee on Sociology, and 
her proposal was signed by every 
Member of it except one who for po- 
litical reasons declined to sign it. It 
Was signed by Dr. David Starr Jor- 
fan, Mr. Moch of France, Mr, Schlum- 
herger of Alsace-Lorraine, Mr. Arm- 
‘trong and Mr. Weiss of England and 
Mr. Balloch of France. 
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Hostess—Oh, I hope your dog 
Yon’t go into the kitchen; the fish for 

by’s dinner is on the table. 

Caller—I hope not, indeed. He isn’t 
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TEXAS HEAT DOES 
NOT STOP WORK 


Houston and Galveston Conduct 
Summer Campaign — Labor 
Federation Will Introduce Bill 


queen 

Summer in the South would hardly 
be selected for a campaign for equal 
suffrage, but after careful considera- 
tion Houston and Galveston, Texas, de- 
cided that much, educational work 
could be well accomplished during the 
vacation months. Consulting together, 
the Woman's Political Union of Hous- 
ton and the Equal Suffrage Association 
of Galveston engaged as principal 
speaker Miss Perle Penfield, a former 
organizer for the National. 

Houston was ready for aggressive 
public work. The people were inter- 
ested and had been prepared by pre- 
vious activities for outdoor meetings. 
Chairmen were appointed from among 
the members for the different wards. 
For three weeks there were meetings 
somewhere every night, and often in 





THE WOMAN'S 





other a Christian. 


Ball High School. 


home from business stopped from cu 


uncertain of the result that he at 


only a part of the audience. The Gal 


Sundays. 


the meetings in Galveston. 





The two meetings 
which will be most far-reaching in a 
way were held on the grounds of the 
About three hun- 
dred people gathered both times to 
hear the speakers, many stopped their 
automobiles at the curb and men going 
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- The Peace Congress is over and 


riosity and often stayed to the end.|the last word of the Congress dele- 
The first time was distinctly an ex-|gates for Woman Suffrage has been 
periment; the chief of police was so| said. 


I will tell you a little about it: 
. The Peace Congress had about 500 


tended personally with an antomobile|members, and the arrangements for 
load of officers intending to give the|the information and comfort of these 
ladies every possible protection. Never| Were most admirably made by the 
was an audience better behaved. At|large and influential local committee. 
the second meeting only one police| Especially noteworthy was the work 
officer was in evidence, and he seemed] Of the young ladies who were pages, 


.|guides and burden-bearers as occa- 


veston speaking campaign lasfed three| Sion demanded, speaking in addition 
weeks, with meetings every night but}to _their own 


language, English, 


French and German. Several of our 


Cotton Carnival Week ushered in|}American delegates said it would be 
Twice | impossible for us to furnish a corre- 
speakers addressed the crowds in the|SPonding class of young women in 
intermissions of the band concerts.| America. 
Once Miss Penfield appeared, and the 


It is a great pity that we 
are all so firmly convinced that Eng- 
lish is to be the language of the fu- 














Mr. Alfred H. Brown Receiving the Banner of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association Before leaving New York City on a Tour of the State for 
the Men’s League 


ture, that we are losing many oppor- 
tunities in the present by not taking 
pains to learn any other language 
well, and those who have gained a su 
perficial knowledge at school general- 
ly allow this to slip away by not mak- 
ing a persistent effort to retain it by 
practice. 

The management arranged some 
very delightful trips to  Rotter- 
dam with a boat ride around its 
wharves; to Delft,. where we laid a 
wreath around the statue of Hugo 
Grotius and another on his tomb in 
the very old church where he is 
buried; to Alkmaar and Amsterdam 
with its shipping exposition, and on 
the 25th to Arnhem, This was the 
crowning delight for all, for it takes 
one to a less known part of Holland 
where the Rhine runs through its 
hills and heather. After we reached 
the city, the capital of Gelderland, car- 
riages conveyed us through a subur- 
ban city of magnificent villas, where 





the afternoons as well as at private 
homes and before societies. The 
ward parks of the city were utilized, 
and the courtesy of the school board 
gave the use of school premises. 

In the beginning there was some 
slight doubt of the behavior of the 
crowds, as this was an innovation, but 
any fears did not survive the first 
meeting. The audiences numbered 
from several hundred persons to 
twenty-five or fifty, and always the 
keenest interest was shown and the 
utmost cordiality. Only once was 
there any disposition to interrupt, and 
that was by small boys and very speed- 
ily stopped by men in the audience. 
When it became known that the Union 
wished local suffragists to speak at 
the meetings the chairmen had more 
offers of services than could be ac- 
cepted. The city attorney spoke in 
his ward, several popular young law- 
yers and business men made addresses 
and many who had volunteered to 
help were not called upon at all, as 
the entire list could not be covered 
in so short a campaign. The Central 
Labor Council had endorsed the move- 
ment after granting a hearing to Miss 
Annette Finnigan, President of the 
Union, and other officers, and its secre- 
tary spoke in the labor ward. Val- 
uable help and advice also came from 
Miss Eva Goldsmith, head of the Gar- 
ment Workers in Houston. 

It is not possible to count on the 
fingers the exact effects of such work, 
but Houston is well pleased with the 
results, ° 
The campaign in Galveston was 
planned along similar lines to the one 
in Houston, but the open-air meetings 
were generally held in the yards of 
different members. The Association 
had to face a more conservative spirit 
than in Houston, well illustrated by 
the difficulty of getting local speakers. 
A number of prominent men are mem 
bers and have spoken for the Associa- 
tion, but they were out of the city, so 
that Miss Penfield was generally the 
sole speaker. The Commercial Asso- 
ciation refused the use of their band 
stand for suffrage speaking, giving the 
political natufe of the addresses as 
the excuse. On the other hand, or- 
ganized labor was very cordial, giving 
a splendid hearing before the Central 
Council, which passed an endorsing 
resolution of its own accord. The labor 
paper also always had full and excel- 
lent reports of public addresses. 

Two churches opened their doors to 





Mowed to have fish.—Punch, 


the Association, one a Baptist and the 


other time one of the well known busi 


His daughters have been active mem 
bers of the Association from the first 


a large register of visiting sympathiz 
ers secured. 


ing along political lines, 


the leadership of the splendid presi 


dent, Mrs. 
the Executive Board. 


be introduced in the Legislature at 


tion of Labor. 


COUNTESS FIRST 





Illinois Women Voters Help De- 
feat Project to Join Towns 
With Unlike Advantages 





Illinois women in the wealthy su- 
burbs of Spring road and Villa park, 
lying to the southeast of Elmhurst, 
recently exercised their suffrage to 
help defeat a project to incorporate 
the two communities into a village to 
be named “Woodrow.” The incorpor- 
ation was beaten 179 to 72, and of the 
102 women who cast ballots 69 were 
in favor of retaining the present 
boundaries. Villa Park has its own 
sewer system and is inclined to re- 
sent any attempt to annex it to any 
of the surrounding towns. 

The fight was bitter, and almost ev- 
ery one of age in the two communti- 
ties voted. Women worked at the 
polls with the men, and several ap- 
peared on the platform the night be- 
fore the election to give their views 
pro and con. Teas and _ receptions 
for the previous week also rang with 
arguments on either side. 

The Countess von Puttkamer, who 
with her husband was recently natu- 
ralized, was the first-woman to vote. 
“Fancy,” she said, “just becoming 
naturalized and then voting. I got a 
little handbill last night and that con- 
vinced me I should vote. Oh! these 
American elections are wonderful.” 





ness men of the city, a member of 
the school board, Mr. Lasker, spoke. 


but he was recently converted to the 
cause by a trip to California. A suf: 
frage booth was kept open the entire 
week, literature was distributed and 


Galveston, like Houston, is organiz- 
and plans 
much practical work this winter under 


Mary F. Bornefield, and 


In contrast to the indifference shown 
by the crowds of the previous year, 
a keen interest was manifested, lit- 
erature was in demand and everything 
pointed to a suffrage awakening in 
Texas that bodes well for the bill to 


the next session by the Texas Federa- 


WOMAN TO VOTE 


landscape gardening had reached its 
height; then over the purple hills 
with exhilarating breaths from pine 
and heather, then to a fine resort 
where we ate lunch in the open air 
with delicate viands served hot from 
the ovens in which they had been 
brought. Returning we were received 
by the municipality and then wit- 
nessed a special presentation of the 
play of “Oedipus,” harmoniously and 
beautifully given, although the unut- 
terable woe of the play prevented the 
occasion from being enjoyable. Amid 
the dinners, teas, receptions and con- 
certs the opportunity for the delegates 
te have a private view of the Palace 
of Peace was most appreciated, espec- 
ially as very few of the Pacifists can- 
be included in the ceremonies of the 
opening tomorrow. There are only 
400 invitations for the whole world 
and thirty press tickets. Among my 
acquaintances who have been fortu- 
nate enough to be among this very 
distinguished “Four Hundred” is Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall as the head of 
the Peace Department of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women. Mrs, Sewall 
fell at Delft and sustained an injury 
which shut her out from the last day 
of the Congress and its subsequent 
excursions but will not prevent her 
attending the opening tomorrow. Mrs. 
Andrea Hofer Proudfoot of Chicago 
also has a press ticket, obtained for 
her by the American syndicate for 
which she is corresponding. 

All the readers of the Journal may 
not know the routine by which mat- 
ters are brought before a Peace Con- 
gress. Any subject that anyone 
wishes to have considered should first 
be sent to the Berne Bureau of Peace, 
which has standing headquarters at 
Berne, Switzerland. If the Bureau 
considers it a proper subject to be 
discussed it is referred to its appro- 
priate committee. It may be rejected 
by the committee or by them reported 
to the Congress for corsideration. 
Sometimes subjects are presented to 
the committees direct, and the Con- 
gress may refer any subject to the 
next Congress as several important 
topics have been referred this year; 
then it is sure to be given an oOppor- 
tunity for consideration. 


tion of Woman Suffrage has been 


brought in indirectly. On 


dapest got her word for it in an ap- 
peal for justice for all people. 

On the second day Mr. Jaakoff Pre- 
looker, editor of the Anglo-Russian, 
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SUFFRAGE AT THE HAGUE 


By Clara Bewick Colby 





brought in the subject in connection 
with the question of International Po- 
lice. He said it was an appeal to 
physical force and they should first 
exhaust all the moral forces at their 
disposal. There was a great force 
hitherto almost missed in the woman- 
hood of the world. He was proceed- 
ing to show that this force could only 
be brought into action by the vote of 
women, when he was interrupted by 
the president, who said they were 
considering the subject of an inter- 
national police. “Very well,” said 
Mr. Prelooker, “then I will speak to 
that in another way. I am opposed 
to it because, before we could get it, 
the millenium will have arrived. The 
Dutch have a saying that is known in 
many languages, ‘Ein vigel in der 
hand ist besser als zehn vigeln in 
der liift,” and he would add that the 
bird in the hand was the help which 
women could give, and the interna- 
tional police was a bird in the air. 
Great laughter and applause. 

Dr. Evans Darby, the well-known 
English friend of the peace movement, 
pointed out that it was not military 
force or police force that protected a 
people, but the law-abiding spirit of 
the people. He might have put it— 
“the consent of the governed,” for he 
added, a dozen women can put to con- 
fusion the whole police force of any 
city of England. 

Mile, Mélin of France brought it up 
in the discussion ‘of the question of 
war supplies, showing how important 
a part women played in furnishing 
war supplies by the taxes they paid, 
and she wished to add to the resolu- 
tion that the vote of women would 
put an end to this economic anarchy. 
The latter part of her proposition on 
request was withdrawn and her reso- 
lution was adopted. 

Mrs, Mary Wright Sewall, when the 
subject of the fortifying of the Pan- 
ama Canal came up, said that the 
women of the United States had se- 
cured two million names to a peti- 
tion against it. Some of the women’s 
names had a vote behind them, and 
they would have more power if they 
all had a vote back of them. 

And finally Mrs. Maud Nathan, del- 
egate from the New York Peace So- 
ciety, got her resolution considered 
by the Committee on Sociology, in 
which she was aided by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, and as there was no 
time to take it up in the regular Con- 
gress session, an adjourned session 
was held on the boat excursion on 
Saturday, and it was voted unanimous- 
ly that the Berne Bureau should sub- 
mit the question to the next Congress. 
Mrs. Nathan supported the resolution 
with great strength. 

Mrs. Alice Park of California also 
had an opportunity to explain the 
Peace Flag which she has so faith- 
fully carried through many European 
countries. 

On Sunday it was my privilege to 
give a short talk on Woman Suffrage 
at the splendid Woman’s Exposition 
at Amsterdam in the Woman Suffrage 
Hall, where speeches are made daily, 
and finally there was a great rally 
last night in the Congress Hall at the 
Woman’s Exposition, where the Bar- 
oness von Suttner, Father Gresswein, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies 
of Hungary, Dr. Jaakoff Prelooker, 
Miss Nathan and Mlle. Melin were the 
speakers, Austrian, Hungarian, Rus- 
sian, English and French all with one 





accord speaking not only a strong 


word for woman’s rights but showing 


how impossible it is to carry any so- 
cial or economic movement to great 
success without the aid of woman’s 
vote. 


The many American friends of 


Baroness von Suttner will be glad to 
learn that dve honor and appreciation 
have been given her on this occasion 
and her voice has been heard at ail 
ceremonious affairs. 


“The next Congress will t held in 
Vienna, where our recent e\ derience 


Each day of the Congress the ques-| 4Ssures us there will be the same suc- 


cessful arrangement for the Congress 


the first} and the Woman Suffrage Resolution 
day Miss Rosika Schwimmer of Bu- will find strong support. 


My address until the middle of Oc- 
tober is the International Woman’s 
Franchise Club, 9 Grafton street, Pic- 
cadilly, London, W. 
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MORE WOMEN ELECTED 


Twenty-one women were elected to the Parliament of Fin- 
land at the election just past. This is a large increase over pre- 
vious years. Whenever the number of women in the Finnish 
Parliament has fallen off, however slight, American antis have 
always pointed to it as proof that equal suffrage was a failure. 
The main object of equal suffragé has never been to elect women 
to office, but nevertheless it is pleasant to see women entrusted 
with high office and measuring up to its responsibilities with 
credit. 

A number of the women now in the Finnish Parliament have 
been elected term after term. A. S. B. 


MASCULINE MILITANCY 


Great riots in Dublin have cost one or two lives and sent 
45 policemen and 320 civilians to the hospitals. 

Both parties in England, we are told, are trying to make 
political capital out of these events. The Unionists say that 
the Home Rule campaign has aroused lawlessness throughout 
the island, and therefore Home Rule ought not to be granted. 
The Liberals lay the blame on Sir Edward Carson's incendiary 
speeches and his preparations for revolution. But neither party 
even remotely suggests that the outrages show the unfitness of 
men as a sex for the right of suffrage; and if anyone over 
here were to argue seriously that American men ought to be 
deprived of the ballot because men on the other side of the 
water have been acting riotously, he would be thought a fit 
candidate for an insane asylum. There are not only two 
standards of morals for men and women, but two standards of 
logic. A. S, B. 








IF WOMEN KNEW 


One reason why many women are indifferent on the suffrage 
question is because they have no conception of the wrongs and 
cruelties going on under the surface of the world’s everyday life. 
The Woman Voter for September contains an article by Eliza- 
beth Dutcher, entitled “Do You Know the Truth about the 
Clerk?” It ought to be an eye-opener to women who fancy that 
all is well with the world because they themselves are fairly 
comfortable. It describes the hardships of saleswomen in New 
York,—a State that is habitually held up by its anti-suffragists 
as a shining example of good industrial conditions for women. 
Elizabeth Dutcher says: 

“Many people are surprised to hear of the long hours in the 
stores. They see the stores closed in the evenings and Sundays, 
and think them empty, except for the watchmen. As a matter 
of fact, the hours in stores, though irregularly long, rival the 
worst factory hours of the old days. We have a 54-hour law in 
New York State for women workers in factories. Though twenty 
other States have progressive legislation for mercantile workers, 
the Dry Goods Association lobby has been so active in Albany, 
and the philanthropic organizations so timid, that there is abso- 
lutely no protection, so far as regulation of hours js concerned, 
for the women workers in stores, whether saleswomen or clerical 
workers, if they are over 21 years. That the 60-hour law for 
women under 21 (not in force at Christmas time) is frequently 
broken is of course true. A shift system for minors, however, 
together with the small number of State inspectors, added to the 
fact that it is as much as a girl’s job is worth to tell an inspector 
the truth, make it almost impossible to keep track. 

“Overtime may take place almost any time of the year, 
when there is a special sale, or stock-taking, or when a depart- 
ment is moved, but it is commonest at the two great Christian 
festivals of Christmas and Easter. The Christmas overtime 





begins about Nov. 1 and goes on until New Year’s, followed by 
a month of ordinary work, and then-by overtime once more, in 
the February stock-taking. 

“The hours vary in different departments, but they fre- 


day week. In the toy department, for instance, the stock is 
gotten out evenings, marked, and in some cases put together. 
Dolls, for example, generally come with their little clothes neatly 
folded in the box, and each doll has to be dressed. Jewelry is 
taken from the stock room and tagged, books are straightened 
out and missing titles replaced. This extra work is not recom- 
pensed. For evening work lasting later than eight o'clock, sup- 
per or supper money is given; for Sunday work up to five 
o'clock, fifty cents is given, or, very rarely, a day’s pay. For 
six or seven hours’ work Sundays or a couple of hours evenings 
there is no extra pay whatever.” 

In addition, many stores fine girls 25 cents if they are even 
a few minutes late. Elizabeth Dutcher says: “A girl may have 
worked ‘overtime,’ that is, until eleven or twelve o’clock every 
night, and eight hours Sunday, without any extra payment ex- 
cept meal money, but if she comes in after 8.20 on Monday she is 
fined.” Here is a double standard of morals with a vengeance. 
If the girl fails to give her employer five minutes of the time 
to which he is entitled, she must pay for it; but he compels her 
to give him many hours of time to which he is not entitled, and 
he refuses to pay for it. A. 8. B. 


THE RIGHT TO SIT DOWN 


The long hours of work are unwholesome in themselves, for 
reasons convincingly set forth in Josephine Goldmark’s remark- 
able book, “Fatigue and Efficiency.” But their effect upon a 
woman is far worse when she has to stand on her feet all day! 
Elizabeth Dutcher says: 

“Despite a law to the contrary, sitting down is forbidden In 
most stores. The evil results of these long hours of standing 
are most marked. 

“The other day I went to see a friend from a department 
store who is laid up for months with water on the knee, the 
result of eight months in a Sixth avenue store. Side by side 
with her in the hospital was an ex-store worker, who had mar- 
ried after six years of mercantile employment. Her first baby 
had been born dead, and she herself escaped death by a miracle. 
Long standing, the doctor told her, had made it impossible for 
her ever to bring a healthy baby into the world.” 

Mrs. Florence Kelley of the National Consumers’ League, in 
her “Ethical Gains Through Legislation,” tells how the efforts 
of the League to do away with this abuse have been evaded. She 
says (Page 200): 

“For years the friends of the young clerks in retail stores 
have striven to obtain for them the poor privilege of being seated 
when at work, and with what success? In many States, laws 
have been enacted making diverse provisions for seats in stores. 
In New York City, for instance, the law has required, since 
1896,that one seat be provided for every three clerks. In some 
stores the seats have been supplied for the third floor, because 
the clerks were chiefly employed upon the first. In many stores 
chairs are abundantly supplied in the fitting rooms of the cloak, 
tailoring and dressmaking departments, for the use of custom- 
ers, and are included in the general reckoning according to 
which there are, on the premises, chairs in the proportion of one 
to three clerks. In still other cases, chairs or seats are wholly 
absent from the notion counters and from the counters or tables 
in the aisles of the stores where half-grown girls serve as sales- 
clerks. The absence of the seats is suavely explained by the fact 
that the employees are there only temporarily. But their em- 
ployment lasts day after day, and the pretext is utterly trans- 
parent. In still other places, seats are provided ostentatiously, 
but girls who use them are censured or dismissed. All these 
variations of the art of evading the statute have been found by 
the writer in reputable establishments in New York City.” 

Miss Minnie Bronson has boasted that in a number of 
States women without votes have obtained legislation requiring 
seats. In answer to this, Miss Edith Abbott of Hull House and 
Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Assistant Professor of Social 
Economy in the University of Chicago, say, in their joint work, 
“The Wage-Earning Woman and the State” (Page 11): 

“In most of the States where voteless women have secured 
these laws, they have never been given the means of enforcing 
them. They have obtained protective laws which protect no 
one.” A. 8. B. 


BALLOT HELPS WORKERS 


On the other hand, Ellis Meredith Clement tells us that in 
Denver equal suffrage has caused the law requiring seats for 
saleswomen to be enforced. Mrs. Frederick Nathan of the Con- 
sumers’ League says: 

“In the States where women vote, there is far better en- 
forcement of the laws which protect working girls. The reason 
is readily appreciated. Where there is a clash of interests be- 
tween employers and employees, the side having the votes and 
the money to subscribe to campaign funds will naturally receive 
more consideration from both law-makers and law-enforcers. 
The health and needs of the disfranchised working women, the 
eager appeals of their philanthropic sisters, all are easily out- 
weighed by the wishes of the voters.” Mrs. Nathan adds that 
she once spoke to a Governor of New York, now dead, about a 
bill for the protection of working girls: “Being a close personal 
friend, he did not hesitate to say frankly to me that he was not 
interested in working girls; they had no votes!” 

The President of the Oregon State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Sarah A. Evans of Portland, published in the Galves- 
ton (Tex.) Tribune of June 14, 1913, an interesting account of 
the improvements that’ have come about since Oregon women 
got the ballot last November. Among other things she says: 

“In every branch of woman’s work, concessions have been 
made. In Portland’s department stores, for instance, which for 
years have withstood the importunities of the club women, the 
employees have had their time cut down an hour a day, with 
increased wages.” 

Mrs. Evans adds that this may not be due to equal suffrage, 
but “if not, it is a remarkable coincidence.” 

In discussing how the present bad state of things is to be 
helped, Elizabeth Dutcher says: “There are two very evident 
measures: women’s suffrage and trade unionism. The eight- 
hour day is established by law for women in stores in just three 
States, and they are California, Colorado and Washington.” 

Women are often told that if they get the ballot they will 
no longer be offered seats in the street cars. This is not true. 
U. S. Senator Shafroth of Colorado says he took pains to observe 
the-number of women allowed to stand in the street cars in Den- 
ver and in Washington, D. C., and he found by actual count that 
a woman’s chance of being offered a seat was, much better In 











quently run to 80 hours per week, or even more, with the seven- 


Denver than in the national capital. But even if it were true, 
it would not be so bad to have women stand for a short time in 
street cars as it is to have thousands of women and young girls 
forced to stand all day, week after week and year after year, 
till their health and their possibilities of motherhood are de- 
stroyed. And how more than absurd Wt is for people to look on 
complacently at this continual grinding up of young woman- 
hood, but be filled with fear that if women took an intelligent 
interest in public questions and cast a vote once or twice a year, 
they would no longer be able to bear healthy children! 

A. 8. B. 


‘WHAT THEY CONSERVE 


A good deal of ridicule has been aroused by the wish of the 
anti-suffragists to call themselves “Conservationists.” But Mrs, 
Annie G. Porritt, secretary of the Connecticut W. S. A., main- 
tains that they have a right to the name. She says: 

‘They are conservationists, or conservatives, to use the older 
and more familiar word. They wish to conserve the present 
order of things, irrespective of whether or not it needs improve- 
ment. All forward movements of every kind have been opposed 
by conservatives, and there is always a certain degree of truth 
and good in their stand. They force careful criticism of the 
forward movement, although in the long run they are never able 
to stop the march of humanity towards the better and higher ciy- 
ilization to which it is bound. At present the anti-suffragists 
assert that they wish to conserve the home as we have it now. 


Homes of the Many 
Well, the question is whether the home as it now exists 


ought to be conserved without improvement. It is not the home 
of the few that must be considered, but the home of the toiling 
masses. It is not the big, airy, spacious country houses where 
most of the anti ladies are able to spend the hot days of July 
and August with their happy and fortunate children. It is the 
home of the tenement dweller, hot and stifling, often polluted 
with bad odofs, without space for the children to play, with often 
only room for the little ones to die, It is the home of the mother 
who must go out to work, leaving her little children under the 
care of some old and feeble grandmother, or perhaps of an elder 
sister who must give up her childhood to caring for babies al- 
most as large and heavy as herself. It is the home where the 
one or two tiny bedrooms must accommodate not only father and 
mother and four or five children, but also one, two, three or more 
boarders; for rents are high and wages are small. This is the 
home that the antis wish to conserve in all its purity and loveli- 
ness. They do not wish the house mother, the one person who 
knows intimately the conditions of this home, to have the power 
to ward off any single one of the dangers that are within the 
power of the municipal government to remove, They do noi 
wish her to be able to vote for the officials who will control tene- 
ment inspection, garbage removal, street cleaning, or the tolera- 
tion or suppression of disorderly houses next door to her. 





Conservationists of Vicious Resorts 
The anti-suffragists are also conservationists of saloons and 


vicious resorts. Experience has abundantly proved already that 
woman suffrage is the most powerful weapon in the suppression 
of the liquor trade and of commercialized vice. The States of 
Washington and California have both had their experience dur- 
ing the short time that women have had the vote that the women 
will not tolerate vice. The anti-suffragists, however, unknow- 
ingly, are doing their best ‘to conserve the brothels and the toler- 
ated districts of the cities. The newspapers of Hartford are very 
skeptical about the possibility or likelihood of the city authori- 
ties acting up to the recommendations of the Vice Commission 
as set forth in the Vice Report. Would there be this feeling of 
skepticism if the women of the city who are watching them had 
votes and would be able to turn out every unfaithful steward at 
the end of his present term? 
More Liquor Protests 

As for the liquor trade, it fully recognizes the danger of 
woman suffrage. In the last number of “i*rogress,” the liquor 
trade journal of Wisconsin, there is an enlightening article on 
the effects of woman suffrage in Illinois. The article is headed: 

WOMEN MAKE TWO TOWNS DRY. SUFFRAGE IN ILLI- 
NOIS RESULTS IN CLOSING UP TWO WET MUNICIPALI- 
TIES. SURE TO DO DAMAGE. 

The article then proceeds to state that, “although it is only 4 
few weeks ago that the women of Illinois were given suffrage, 
they have already made known that they are against the sa- 
loons.” “The women at Benton,” it continues, “voted for the 
first time under the new Illinois law directly upon the wet and 
dry issue. Out of a possible 700 women voters, over 500 voted, 
and of these nine-tenths were dry. The question submitted was: 
‘Shall a proposed ordinance granting saloon licenses be adopted?’ 
The wet ordinance was defeated by 526 votes.” 

A similar account of the election at Carpenterville Tollows. 
The anti-suffragists, who would have prevented the women of 
these two towns from voting, would certainly have been directly 
and unmistakably conservationists of the saloons, Many of the 
women who voted would undoubtedly have been classed by the 
ladies of the anti-suffrage party as “the ignorant vote.” Perhaps 
some of them dived in the very blocks where saloons would have 
been opened, and not two or three miles away in comfortable 
and well-guarded homes. But they were more alive to the issué 
than were the antis who would refuse the women the right to 
conserve their homes and the morals of their sons and daughters. 


Do Not Conserve Abuses 
The suffragists do not wish to conserve all the old errors and 
abuses. They are the forward party, and not conservationists 
of the Tory or Bourbon type. They believe that all women ought 
to have homes worth conserving. They believe in the motto that 
James Oppenheim gave to the women of California in their strus- 
gle for the franchise: 


As we come marching, marching, we bring the greater days; 
The rising of the women means the rising of the race. 

No more the drudge and idler, ten that toil where one reposes, 
But a sharing of life’s glories: Bread and roses, bread and roses! 


‘ 





Whoever is afraid of submitting any question, civil or '® 
ligious, to the test of free discussion, is more in love with his 
own opinion than with truth.—Bishop Watson. 





If you need money write for our two ways of earning it. If 
you want to go to the National Suffrage Convention in Was 
ington, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, see page 7 of this paper. 
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CALIFORNIA IS SATISFIED 


A Miss Bock of Los Angeles affirmed at the retent Congres- 
sional hearing that she had worked to carry equal suffrage, but 
would now be willing to work for its repeal. It is interesting 
to see the amazement, amusement and disgust with which the 
California papers comment on her remarks. They say that Cali- 
fornia is well pleased ‘with the new order of things. In one Los 
Angeles paper the statement is made that Miss Bock is constitu- 
tionally given to taking up one thing after another, and then 
dropping it; and it is predicted that, just as she has now dropped 
suffrage, she will presently drop anti-suffrage, and flit off to 
something new. 

Miss Bock does not specify any definite harm that equal suf- 
frage has done. She only speaks vaguely of her dissatisfaction 
with it, and says the women generally do not vote, At one very 
important election in her own city of Los Angeles, a larger pro- 
portion of women voted than of men; and at several recent elec- 
tions which called out less public interest and a smaller vote of 
both sexes, the women voted in almost as large a proportion as 
the men, 

Out of the many thousand women in California, Miss Bock 
is the only woman formerly in favor who has announced a 
change of mind. But women and men who were formerly in- 
different. or opposed have changed their minds by shoals. This 
was proved by the ignominious failure of the attempt to repeal 
the suffrage amendment. 

California adopted the initiative and referendum at the 
same time with equal suffrage. The anti-suffragists declared 
that 80 per cent. of the women of California were opposed; and 
they boasted that they would circulate an initiative petition for 
the repeal of the suffrage amendment, and would triumphantly 
disfranchise themselves by their own votes—aided, of course, by 
those of like-minded men. Such a petition was actually started, 
and the College League of California says that people were paid 
for circulating it at the rate of five cents a signature. But, 
though the suffrage amendment had carried by a rather close 
vote, so great a change had already come over public opinion 
that they failed to get among either men or women the small 
percentage of signatures necessary to resubmit the question. Cal- 
ifornia is the only State where any attempt has ever been made 
to disfranchise women by initiative petition; and the total col- 
lapse of the effort proves that most Californians do not think 
equal suffrage a failure. A. 3. @ 


LET US HELP LINDSEY 


Fuller investigation and further advices from Colorado 
have made it clear that the recent attacks on Judge Lindsey are 
not only groundless but malicious. They were instigated by 
the corruptionists whom he exposed in “The Beast and the 
Jungle,” and have been taken-up by a few persons here at 
the East who were imperfectly informed, and who will have 
reason to be very much ashamed hereafter that they ever took 
any stock in these false accusations. 

This is the latest of a series of fights made against Judge 
Lindsey by the corrupt interests that he has antagonized. Al! 
have failed, but they are telling upon his health and his finances. 
He has already been kept poor by his generosity, his de- 
votion to his work, and the long series of valiant fights that 
he has been forced to wage in the public interest. 

The suffrage cause has often experienced his generosity. 
His lectures on suffrage are usually given free of charge, and 
often without even the payment of his expenses. At Albany, 
at Harrisburg, and on scores of other occasions, he has spoken 
in behalf of the cause without fee or reward. Almost his only 
paid lectures for suffrage have been those arranged by a lec- 
ture bureau. During the past summer he has spoken for suf- 
frage to more than 100,000 people in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, DelaWare and Maryland, as part of his regular 
lecture, 

But his service to equal suffrage, great as it has been, is 
only a small item in comparison with his services to humanity, 
and especially to children. In the last Colorado Legislature he 
had twenty or more measures introduced for the benefit of 
women and children, and in pushing them he spent over $500 
out of his own pocket for printing, typewriting, etc. In 1912, 
he got the Mothers’ Compensation law and other good measures 
passed by popular vote, under the initiative; but the necessary 
expense cost him $1,500, which had to come out of his salary 
and his lecture receipts. 

The suecess of Denver's Juvenile Court and the widespread 
interest in its methods bring Judge Lindsey a tremendous mail 
from all over the United States and from many foreign coun- 
tries—inquiries upon every phase of work connected with ‘chil- 
dren. He has to have help in answering these letters. More 
than half his salary is consumed by the very work he has to do. | 

He would have been unable to meet the financial strain 
but that, along with this great correspondence, there has come 
a great demand for lectures. These have enabled him to spread 
the juvenile court idea far and wide, with other advanced ideas 
in regard to the more rational and humane treatment of wo- 
men and children; and he has devoted a part of each year 
to this work. He has been charged with spending too much 
time away lecturing, but judges usually take a vacation of three 
months or more, and Judge Lindsey for the last twelve years 
has spent an average of nine months a year in Denver. He 
pays the salary of an assistant judge when he is away, and his 
absences do not cost the county a cent. Moreover, while in 
Denver he works overtime, seldom leaving his court till after 
6 P. M., long after the other judges and all the ordinary em- 
ployees have gone home. His overtime work exceeds the time 
of all his absences combined. 

But, as he puts his vacations into lecturing, he has not 
had a vacation for ten years. His health is smiffering from 
«the strain. Last spring, after an operation and six weeks in 
the hospital, the doctors urged him to take a real rest. In- 
stead, he has put July and August into Chautauqua lectures 
to pay off bills incurred mainly in his campaigns against the 
“Beast.” 

For Judge Lindsey has not been content merely to do 
rescue work among children after they have become delin- 
quents. He has sought to do preventive work, and has struck 
at the causes that were sweeping hundreds of children into 
vice and crime. He found one of the great causes to be the 
alliance between corrupt politics and the powerful public serv- 
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of history. There has been no braver act gince Young David 
went out against big Goliath. 

But Judge Lindsey’s efforts to protect the children have 
raised up powerful enemies against him. They have forced 
him to stand for re-election six times in the past twelve years. 
He always wins, and by increased majorities. But the expenses 
of fighting these repeated campaigns have been heavy, as the 
opposition has unlimited money, and the cost, amounting to 
nearly $20,000, has had to be met mainly by the “little judge” 
himself. It is the plain people of Denver who re-elect him, 
and especially tha, poor mothers. They give him their votes, 
but cannot give him much money for a campaign fund. 

Unlimited slanders have been circulated against him for 
years. All have been disproved. The latest is one of the 
worst, and there is a particular meanness in springing it upon 
him when he is just risen-Arom a sick bed. The Woman's 
Journal has already analyzed and shown the falsity of the 
charge. 

Each successive attack on Judge Lindsey has proved a boom- 
erang, and has ended in bringing more fully to public knowl- 
edge his fine work and his noble character. Last week we 
published a list of some of his main achievements for the pub- 
lic good. The full list would be too long to print; for he has 
secured in all about 200 improvements in the laws. 

His opponents cannot defeat him at popular elections. Their 
hope is to break down his health and wear him out financially 
by their repeated assaults. His strength and means are always 
under a heavy strain. 

Judge Lindsey has a mother, aged and blind, who has to 
have a nurse or companion constantly; and poor children or 
other helpless persons are usually being cared for under his 
roof. In addition, his private charities are great. 

When his enemies made one of their periodical attacks 
upon him, charging him with neglecting his work while he 
lectured for his private profit, the Christian Citizenship Union 
of Denver investigated the matter and published their findings. 
Their printed statement says, in part: 

“As to the money he received from lectures, above ex- 
penses, we found that the larger part of it was used for philan- 
thropic work here in Denver. For instance, we investigated 
his charities and philanthropies for a perod of eighteen months, 
and we found he paid out $4,110 for such work as the follow- 
ing: Taking poor children to the mountains, day nursery, Jew- 
ish Boys’ Club, Gentile Boys’ Club at Mission Chureh, Young 
Men's Christian Association, circulating juvenile court litera- 
ture, poor boys and girls who needed assistance, civic and 
philanthropic organizations fighting some evil, pamphlets and 
addresses in his campaign for social and industrial justice, 
such as ‘employers’ compensatory, eight-hour laws, election laws, 
etc, 

“Judge Lindsey has frequently protested to us about pa- 
rading his charity; those who know him understand that noth- 
ing is more distasteful to him, and those facts that have come 
out have been due to the attacks of his enemies. His friends 
insisted upon the truth being known. Only during the past two 
months this public servant has spent out of his own pocket 
nearly $1,000 in such work as that mentioned, but in particular 
for the measures of the Direct Legislation League, among 
which is his favorite Mothers’ Compensation act, the principal 
purpose of which is to help the widow and the orphan, 

“Judge Lindsey has spent more money for this sort of 
work, so far as we know, than any qther individual in Colorado, 
and in proportion to his worldly goods the contributions of 
our biggest millionaires are small by comparison. 

“A large part—all too large a part—of the money he has 
received from lectures, above expenses, has been used for such 
public and philanthropic work. Had he performed the same 
services to the corrupt moneyed interests, he has exposed that he 
has performed for the people, he might be a millionaire. 

“Considering the value of that service and the fact that he 
has refused princely offers to do a similar work away from 
Denver, it is to be regretted that his income from lectures is 
not larger than it is, and that he does not keep more of it for 
his old age.” 

It is a shame that Judge Lindsey has been left to bear 
upon his own over-weighted shoulders so large a part of the 
expense involved in his service to humanity. The suffrage 
cause, among others, has profited much by his efforts, and has 
often been aided by his generosity. A considerable part of that 
large correspondence which he has had to carry on has been 
given to answering questions about woman suffrage in Col- 
orado. It would be highly fitting that suffragists who ap- 
preciate his great work should show their appreciation at this 
time by a contribution toward the financial burden involved in 
carrying it on. The Woman’s Journal will be happy to re- 
ceive and forward any sums for this purpose. Make the checks 
payable to Ben B. Lindsey. This will be much better than to 
give the money to build a costly monument to him after allow- 
ing him to be killed by overstrain and worry. There are few 
men whom the forces of evil would be gladder to get out of the 
world than Judge Lindsey. We want to keep him in it. 

A. 8. B. 
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THE SUFFRAGE FAIR 


Now that people are coming home after their vacations, Mas- 
sachusetts suffragists should address themselves with fresh 





Association on every side; but in order to use them, the Asso- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Beginning in October an illustrated humorous department 
will be added to The Woman’s Journal. Each week there will 
be a small suffrage cartoon, a drawing made especially for The 
Woman’s Journal to illustrate some phase of suffrage propaganda 
work. Our cause needs fun, and practically all workers have 
highly amusing experiences in campaigning for converts. This 
new department will furnish a clearing house for jokes, cam- 
paign stories and experiences. 

Miss Lou Rogers of New York, the only woman suffrage 
cartoonist in the country, will furnish drawings nearly every 
week. Other artists and cartoonists are invited to send in small 
sketches suitable for this department. All of our readers are 
invited to send jokes, funny stories, and anything in a humor- 
ous vein which will make the column a success. Unused con- 
tributions will be returned if it is requested when they are 
sent in, 








Early in October the business manager of The Woman’s 
Journal expects to start for Colorado for a short vacation. On 
the way she expects to stop in Iowa and speak at the State Con- 
vention, which will be held on October 9 and 10. If possible 
she will stop in Minnesota for the State Convention in Novem- 
ber. She wishes to meet as many of those active in the different 
States as possible. Those wishing to communicate with her 
should write as soon as possible to the office of The Woman’s 
Journal, 585 Boylston street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


_ FALL WORK 


Newsy after newsy is joining our ranks now that Septem- 
ber is here and the year’s work begins. A creditable number 
of women and girls and boys have sold The Woman’s Journal 
all summer. They have done an excellent work in putting 
The Journal in the hands of new readers. Many of our regular 
workers are resuming work, and a most encouraging number 
of new workers have enrolled. In fact, they enroll daily. 

The newsy is the backbone of our work. She does the 
most far-reaching propaganda work, at the same time that she 
takes in dcllars and cents and makes money for the local league 
and The Woman’s Journal. 

Suffragists are urged to send in the names and addresses 
of all girls and boys and women who may wish to do good 
practical work and earn money. A. E. R., 


VOTES FOR MEN 


The travelling salesmen of this country ought to be easy 
converts to votes for women, for they know what it is to lack 
the franchise. They evidently believe that the vote is worth 
having, for their representatives conferrd last week with 
Speaker Clark and Secretary niels of Washington, asking 
for support for a movement to permit travellers to vote when 
away from home. The salesmen wish a constitutional amend- 
ment. The plan proposed would also enfranchise the men of 
the army and navy. 

If the travelling salesmen and the army and navy men 
are told to wait till all the men want it, that voting would be 
too heavy a responsibility, or that they have duties enough now, 
or that the service would suffer, or that a vote is of no use any- 
way, or that politics will defile them, or that a man’s place is 
in the army or the navy, or that a travelling salesman is too 
emotional to vote, or that some men would sell their votes— 
they will understand the disfranchised women’s position and 
will be willing to take up cudgels for them. If these men win 
the vote, their experience will be likely to make them vote to 
enfranchise women. If they do not win the vote, it will be well 
to enlist their interest in votes for women, for they have a 
wide circle of acquaintances and can easily win us converts. 

A. E. R. 








A GOOD EXAMPLE 


Mr. Charles Shinn, a newspaper man of Northfork, Cali- 
fornia, was responsible for the following paragraph which was 
syndicated in ten newspapers recently: 

“The Woman's Journal is that eight-page weekly which 

was founded by Lucy Stone and Henry Blackwell more than 
forty years ago. It is a paper which thousands of thoughtful 
men and women read, so well is it conducted. Among the con- 
tributing editors are Mary Johnston and Zona Gale, the novel- 
ists; Judge Lindsey of Colorado, Florence Kelley, and Mabel 
Craft Deering of San Francisco. The power of the first-class 
cartoon is well understood by this aggressive and able news- 
paper, which devotes much attention to California as a most 
typical new commonwealth,” 
A similar notice may be published occasionally in all of 
the small local newspapers and many weeklies if the suffragists 
will request it and furnish the paragraph. The notice should 
be varied and made as interesting as possible. Of course, it is 
better to have the place of publication mentioned. When pos- 
sible such a notice should add: The paper is published in Bos- 
ton and is $1.00 per year. A. E. R. 





—_—- 


FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal are for sale at $3.00 





energy to getting ready for the great Bay State Festival and/per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
Bazar which -is to be held in November. Everybody can make|few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
something, or ask a friend to make something, or give an enter-|tures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one volume 
tainment, big or little, for the benefit of the Fair, or solicit a] put in your public library? The Woman’s Journal is in its forty- 
contribution of money to be added to its treasury. The increase}fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
of public interest in the suffrage question is so great that new|1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for par- 
opportunities for propaganda work are opening before the State | ticulars. 





but heart-breaking to have to let them pass for lack of funds. 
A. 8. B. 





Mrs. Arthur Hunter of Montclair, New Jersey, writes: 
“T have just received a check from “Life” for a few lines I 
sent them on the suffrage question. I think the best use I can 


ciation must have money. It is delightful to see these chances, 
put this money to is to invest it in four subscriptions to The |! 





ice corporations of Denver. How he exposed that alliance and 
helped the successful popular uprising against it is now matter 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 














Journal. So please find check and send The Journal to the four | 
names enclosed,” i 
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A SUNNY LIFE* 


By Paul Kellogg 








A prophet of fortune—Samuel June 
Barrows. That is the way I like to 
think of him—if a military phrase may 
be adapted to a man of peace, and if 
the analogy is not taken to be that of 
swash-bucklers whose swords were in 
the market for hire, but rather those 
fighters whose blood tingled against 
oppression in all lands, and wno mus- 
tered to the cause of liberty wherever 
it was hard pressed. “He threw him- 
self into the support of Russian free- 
dom” runs the minute adopted by the 
New York Prison Association after 
Mr. Barrows’s death, but he “would 
have been just as devoted in freeing 
any other people.” He bivouaced with 
many causes. But his enlistment was 
for life, and to all he brought a com- 
mon and uplifting purpose, a prophet’s 
vision of the serene and ultimate coun- 
try beyond Horeb they are all fighting 
for. 

It was this many-sidedness which 
must have been the despair of Mrs. 
Barrows in compressing the narrative 
of her husband's life into less than 
250 pages; but it is what gives to 
these admirably written memotrs their 
rare blending of simplicity and cosmo- 
politanism. They are a parish record 
of a minister to the world, who was 
settled for life in the Golden Age of 
Greece, and had never grown old, For 
his was a communion with the men 
and women of all times and all climes, 
all sorts and all conditions, and with 
all he was the same, unpretentious, 
warm, personal. 

Once when Mr. Barrows was attend- 
ing an international gathering in a 
Scandjnavian capital, a knot of dele- 
gates were glorying at a neble pros- 
pect of water and fields and hills to 
be seen from the car window. Beside 
him sat a statesman and humanitarian 
of middle Europe who saw in this 
landscape trace of no higher law than 
nature’s. Earth and sky were good t 
him, and he was content. The Ameri- 
can looked upon the fields yielding 
bountiful harvests, the colors of the 
forest delighting the eye, the skies 
that arched hope, and found more 
evidence of the will and energy and 
love of a creating spirit. 

Perhaps it will not seem too far 
fetched to apply this incident to the 
events of Mr. Barrows’s own life. They 
came down strong tides in the affairs 
of men. Here were unitarianism and 
prison reform, the last phases of the 
conquest of the continent and the dis- 
covery of new fields of science and in- 
vention, the struggle of belated peo- 
ples against world-old tyrannies and 
the breaking out of the newer era of 
international peace. In a way, they 
happened, and swept him into them, 
and we find him a mere boy operating 
the first private telegraph wire in 
Richard Hoe’s printing press factory, 
later taking down the notes for Agas- 
siz’s works, riding at the side of Cus- 
ter’s saddle on the plains, digging at 
Troy with Dérpfeld, and sharing in a 
score of other ways with the super- 
men of his generation in widely sep- 
arate fields of human endeavor. Yet 
no one who knew Mr. Barrows regar‘- 
ed his unusual part in these things as 
sheerly a matter of chance. There 
was, to be sure, the miracle of the 
handkerchiefs, when he had run out 
of clean linen in his trip down the 
Volga, and when, just as he lamented 
his state, a peddler thrust an old- 
fashioned handkerchief-roll through 
the cabin window of the boat. And 
there was the time, also, when in the 
younger days after a bank failure 
and the Barrows had all but been 
stranded in their year of European 
study, an entire stranger made good 
their lost savings. This stranger had 
heard the cashier tell the young stu- 
dent there was no hope for his $300, 
and had heard the unruffled rejoinder, 
“The worst of it is that we poor theo- 
logues can’t even swear about it.” 
Good fortune there was at times, yet 
no one who follows these chapters but 
will have it borne in upon him that 
large forces of natural selection were 
at work which drew this man to un- 
usual and alluring things. And more, 
he will have it borne in that, of his 
will and heart’s desire, his capacity 
and faith, he in turn moulded and in- 
fluenced the things he entered upon— 
a creative spirit that brought bounti- 


*A Sunny Life. Biography of the Hon. 
Samuel L. Barrows, by Isabel ©. Bar- 
rows. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Price, $1.50 net. 





hope into the fields of his labors. 
In all these things can the reader 
share who follows the chapters of 
“The Sunny Life” as set down by her 
who shared most of all, It is as if 
you were asked to draw up a chair by 
the roaring fire at Cedar Lodge, and 
rub elbows with the many-sided com- 
pany which the many-sided master and 
mistress of the camp brought together 
each summer. Judges and ex-slaves, 
generals and garment workers, poets 
and naturalists, Armenians and Okla- 
homans, all gathered in that fellow- 
ship. For them, here is set down in 
open chronicle the ministrations, the 
adventure, the glint of humor of a 
cherished friend. For the newcomer 
in social movements, here is insight 
into certain larger forms such as will 
give perspective and sense of intimate 
acquaintanceship with their leaders. 
Not the least charm of the book, in 
truth, is its unconscious assurance 
that neither elaborate training, nor 
wealth, nor institutional equipment 
are indispensable in entering fully and 
freely upon the forward movements of 
one’s times. For here we begin with 
an East Side.boy, who helped his wid- 


ful harvest and beauty, and arched' Negro—of his espousal of interna- 


tional arbitration? 

Thus it is that we early find him 
beating childish wings against the sex 
barriers in theology. Throughout his 
life, in the thousand ways which are 
;open to the individual man, he ac- 
Leorded a practical suffrage to woman- 
hood; and on the very threshold of the 
great silence he said, “To the dear 
father of us all—and the dear mother 
—I commend my whole self—good 
night.” How far back this conception 
reached is shown in that illuminating 
sketch of his religious life, “The Bap- 
tist Meeting-House.” In picturing the 
teacher of the infant class, he wrote: 
“Other characters might be mythic, but 
this was indisputably real. The He- 
brew worthies whom we were taught 
to revere were all masculine, There 
was not a womanly figure among them 
to command our love and admiration. 
But the child mind and heart had 
other resources. It needed not to 
spell out, letter by letter, the old He- 
brew Word; it could recognize the 
Word made flesh and dwelling among 
us. Here was a living exposition of 
that doctrine of the incarnation, whose 
genesis we can never find and whose 
revelations we can never limit. Here 








owed mother make shoe-blacking for 
a living—a boy with little schooling 
and fragile health. He married into 
the Robinson Crusoe family, and he 
was near of kin to begin with. By 
that I mean he was gifted with much 
of Mrs. Barrows’s wonderful knack of 
meeting need with homely initiative—| 
of doing the thing next to hand, and 
turning it to further account later on. 
Thus we find him at the divinity, 
school writing advertisements for a 
Cambridge riding master, in exchange! 
for a chance to learn horsemanship ' 


himself. The next summer, the New 
York Tribune wanted a correspondent 
to go with a mounted expedition into 


the Indian country, and he won the as- 
signment, spent a glorious summer, 
and laid by some of the money that 
meant a post-graduate year in Ger-| 
many. Years later we find him turn:! 
ing his classic studies to reality by} 
twelve months amid the isles and 
shrines of Greece, and repaying his! 
debt to the horse, as a passing inci- 
dent to an archaeological expedition, 
by translating “Black Beauty” into’ 
modern Greek, getting it distributed | 
by the thousands to lessen the ex-| 
treme cruelty to animals practised in 
the East. 

Time and again in the narrative 
comes this rapid sequence of some! 
homely thing found by ready hands to 
do, and lo, a rub has been given the! 
magic lamp—an adventure comes,—! 
some great cause is advanced. | 


In a 
way, one might find the secret of Mr. 
Barrows’s career in his hands. True, 
there was the love for music that 
thrilled him, the intellect of rare 
power, the moral sympathy which 
marked his course. But after all it 
was through his hands that he pre- 
eminently expressed himself, hands 
which at ten touched the new Morse 
keys, which followed Phillips Brooks 
through seven columns of rapid ser- 
monizing or took down the State mes- 
sages of Seward,—quick flingers of 
“jacks,” knitters of afghans and ham- 
merers of brass, deft wooers of the 
flute, and unconscious mechanicians of 
the Blickensderfer he carried on his 
travels. 

Similarly, if we turn from the physi- 
cal to the intellectual, the reader is 
taken with the fact that here was a 
master of human intercourse. The 
telegraph key, the phonographic pen- 
cil, the tongue of the linguist were in- 
struments to his will in helping to 
overcome the barriers of distance, iso- 
lation, culture and time, such as 
turned earlier centuries and peoples in 
upon themselves, and produced—and 
still produce—all the ills of provincial- 
ism, caste and race hatred; the con- 
tracting forces that have served their 
day in binding people together for 
self-preservation, but which, outliving 








ity into bloody knouts, The printing- 
hand-clasp which knew neither caste 
nor creed, sex nor color as hindrance, 
—these, too, were tools of his great 
professions, not merely in spreading 
communication and good will, but in 
building up newer and freer social 
bonds for the collective purposes of 
mankind. 

Thus the analogy holds in the world 
of spirit as well as that of mind. It 
was his part to help bridge the cleav- 
ages among men. Was not that the 
meaning of his work for Indian and 





was a human embodiment of those 
feminine qualities of tenderness and 
love which were so lacking in the old 
Hebrew heroes and in the Hebrew 
God. God at that time dwelt in the 
sky. He was intensely personal. All 
considerations of time and space would 
have forbidden the belief that He 
dwelt anywhere but on His throne in 
heaven, It never occurred to the boy 
to think of him as dwelling in that 
purified human temple. He only knew 
that this alluring superexcellence was 
the superexcellence of goodness, and 
that it was the goodness of kind, 
tender, patient, lovable Mrs. Bruce.” 

Thus it is that his espousal of Uni- 
tarianism was a breaking away from 
the narrow barriers of all divisive 
creeds, as well as from the particular 
doctrines which he had preached as a 
bey from barrel tops to the sailors 
along the docks. In this connection 
there is a passage worth quoting for 
another reason—its apt illustration of 
Mr. Barrows’s faculty for gentle humor 
in the midst of the soberest discus- 
sion. In writing of the time when he 
was dropped from his old church mem- 
bership, he says: “One of the most 
agreeable ways of conducting an 
ecclesiastical trial, is to conauct it 
through the mail. Undoubtedly, many 
of the ancient heretics would have 
preferred to be arraigned at a distance 
of 250 miles from their persecutors. 
This was about the distance that sep- 
arated this avid student from the old 
Baptist meetinghouse. I would not 
undertake to measure in miles the ex- 
tent of his theological deviation, No 
odometer has yet been inventea to 
record the distance which heretics 
may wander from the fold.” 

Prison bars are perhaps the most 
visible, brutal expression of the bar- 
rier with which men shut themselves 
off from some of their fellows. It was 
natural then that to prison reform Mr. 
Barrows devoted his mature years, 
and became its ranking leader in the 
new world, throwing the full weight 
of his faculties and personality against 
those elements of blind punishment 
and retribution in our prison system 
which tend to set off and brand the 
young offender, create and perpetuate 
a criminal class. “The forces which 
develop virtue are more potent than 
the forces which suppress vice,” he 
wrote. “The policeman, judge, or 
prison warden cannot do the work in 
the court or the prison which ought 
to be done in and by the community.” 
Mr. Barrows’s death came in the 
midst of his fight against two of the 
greatest foci for criminality and injus- 
tice in New York—Sing Sing prison, 
and the fee system of paying sheriffs. 

And it came at a time when his wife 
had, with his active consent, gone to 


their day, have often knotted human-!| Russia in an effort to secure the re- 


lease of Madame Breshkovsky, “the 


press, the pulpit, the oratorio and the! Mother of the Russian Revolution,” 


then held pending trial in the fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Even 
stronger was his feeling against the 
employment of imprisonment as a 
method of securing political conform- 
ity. He had said in an earlier report: 
“The overcrowded condition of Rus- 
| sian prisons is due almost entirely to 
the great number of political prison- 
ers. She is trying to setile by peno- 
logical methods, by imprisonment and 
punishment, questions and problems 
which experience has proved can be 


| 
| 
| 
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re a 


better settled in 


public sentiment, by the ballot box, 
and by parliamentary institutions.” 
In an article Mr. Barrows wrote in 
rhe Independent several years ago on 
“The Church I am Looking For,” he 
expressed the hope of a church which 
would not put up barriers, but take 
them down—which would be world- 
welcoming. While that wish may not 
have been fulfilled so far as a particu- 
iar church was concerned, he may be 
said to have had such a parish in his 
ministrations to the social causes 
which have been touched upon. The 
reader does not find in his biography 
nor in his writings that intense en- 
Zrossment which was true of the abo- 
iitionists, for example, or the pioneer 
sectarians—such as in our present 
day absorbs people in the labor move- 
ment, or popular government, or suf- 
(rage. We find him, for example, by 
gne of those strange juxtapositions of 
ife, studying the sanitary and admin- 
istrative feature of the Russian prison 
system, as the official American Com- 
missioner, while their cells and corri- 
lors were filled with young men and 
vomen who had been caught in the 
vip of a flaming protest “against 
ryanny. While his heart went out to 
such insurgents in all spheres of 
1uman life, he was rather a harbinger 
of a later day—the preacher of the 
‘ule of love and comity among men 
hat led him to strike hands with 
ebels against the fixity of things, but 
t also lifted him to another plane, 
where their bitterness was not. Yet 
t must not be thought that his was 
1 colorless or spineless humanitarian- 
sm. In advocating international ar- 
vitration, for example, he preached 
hat “the peace we are seeking is not 
i cold, indifferent acquiescence in in- 
-ernational injustice or oppression, but 
a peace which is the reward and the 
blessing of international righteous- 
ness.” 
So it was that news of his death was 
carried to the far Arctic circle, and we 
ind a fiery Siberian exile, who in her 
‘ime had preached forcible revolution 
‘ill she was feared by the bureaucracy 
more than a thousand men, paying 
tribute of deep respect to this Ameri- 
san prison reformer and man of peace. 
fruly, he had the gift of understand- 
ing—of communion among Men. 
There is one relationship in which 
‘his book becomes an unusual human 
document—the relationship between 
husband and wife. Mrs. Barrows was 
studying medicine when they were 
married. Their plan was simple and 
mutual. She was to complete her pro- 
fessional course, a post-graduate year 
it Vienna included, while he earned a 
living. Then turn about while a min- 
ster was hatched. So it was done. 
And with this beginning, they entered 
upon a fellowship for life which 
presages the meaning of wedlock and 
common work when great numbers of 
the race attain the capacity and mu- 
tual understanding of these two. At 
sixty, we find them on one of the 
points at the entrance to a Big Tree 
grove, and the man who has the only 
cabin gone away with the key in his 
pocket. It is sunset, October, 8,000 
feet above the sea, They find a shel- 
tered nook against the trunk of a big 
tree, and, folding their cloaks about 
them, lie down under the stars. With 
most people of their years such an ex- 
perience would mean racking rheuma- 
tism or a cold. To them it means an 
apple divided for breakfast in equal 
parts, and a ten-mile walk “over one 
of the loveliest trails man ever made.” 
This fitness, this sereneness and abil- 


other ways, It is im- 
posing upon the prison system of any 
country too vast a burden to expect it] was theirs, and so was a firm faith in 
to solve difficulties and problems of| the glorious morning to come after the 
social order which can only be settled | night. 

ty free discussion, by the education of 


ity to take things as they come under 
the dome of the world’s great trees, 





There was a time when, just before 

middle life, after Mr. Barrows’s edi- 
torial and congressjonal work were 
over, and before he had entered upon 
his decade of prison reform, they were 
without fixed occupation, They spent 
the winter as correspondents in Wash- 
ington, living as free and independent 
in two large sunny rooms as they had 
done in the same capital thirty years 
before. In a way this gives us the 
same picture as that of the. forest. 
The lives of so many people have no 
individual substance when divorced 
from the machinery of their existence. 
Here were a man and woman who in 
their daily routine, in their joys and 
resources, were living as fullasif they 
were editing the largest paper or 
preaching from the highest pulpit, or 
were in the midst of some great leg- 
islative campaign. 
While Mr. Barrows was the first 
American member of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, the first American to 
be elected president of the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress, and an _ ex- 
plorer in other fields, he was not pri- 
marily, I take it, a pioneer. The 
church he was called to had had 250 
years of parish life. The editorial 
chair was that of the Christian Regis- 
ter, which for sixty years had flown 
the banner of the liberal faith. The 
prison society had had a long -and 
honored career, and his task was to 
revivify a moribund organization, Oc- 
easionally I have a vague wonder as 
to what some of our eager reformers 
will do when the world is a little more 
finished—when suffrage is obtained 
and housing made sanitary and hours 
shorter, Here we have an answer in 
a span of sixty years which em- 
braced all times and cultures, arts, 
sports, vocations. While Mr. Barrows 
was fighting the fee system of the 
Queens County Sheriff, he had his 
morning hour with Homer, kept up 
conversation and reading in three lan- 
guages, played the pipe organ, wrote 
trenchant articles and gay skits, 
climbed mountains, and danced folk 
dances. A man ripe for the leisure of 
a world’s peace, in this transitional 
epoch of ours, he threw his splendid 
gifts into the forward struggle, but 
lived largely in the process. It was a 
fellow camper who wrote of him: 


In modesty of soul he passed 

As might an angel to his place, 
Unfettering the light, nor guessed 
The torch he bore lit his own face. 


Mrs. Barrows has been at work on 
her own autobiography, “Chopped 
Straw,” for some time past. Just as 
it has been impossible to keep herself 
wholly out of this story, their lives 
were so truly joined, so we may look 
for more of the husband in the com- 
panion volume; and now that the nar- 
rative has been told, more of what he 
found in his Homer, of what he saw on 
the plains, of what he stood for in 
great causes, and especially more of 
the intimate personal communion of 
husband and wife. 

Wide as their circles of friends have 
been, this book must broaden it. 





Blanche H. Mason, a woman police 
officer in Seattle, sends a word of ap- 
preciation for the editorials in The 
Woman’s Journal regarding the ap- 
pointment of policewomen. “You 
have said so many nice and encourag- 
ing words about the work,” she says, 
“that I am sure it will preve to be of 
wide educational value in promoting 
the appointment of further woman 
officers throughout the country.” 
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Seven widowed mothers of Mercer 
County, N. J., recently received pen-jed at a special election. 


sion grants under the new law. 





,Complete appraisal of the garbage 


plant of the Chicago Reduction Com- 
pany, which was recently transferred 


to the city, will be made by a trained 
the Woman's 


expert employed by 
party of Cook county. 





An open-air meeting, at which Miss 


Margaret Foley and Miss Elizabeth 
Freeman spoke, was arranged Thurs- 
day by the Woman's Suffrage Party 
of Hyde Park, Mass. National airs 
were played by the hurdy-gurdy. 





The canvass conducted by the Pol- 
iticAl Equality League of Glen Ridge, 
N. J., was not, as recently stated in 
The Woman's Journal, with the ob- 
ject of finding how many adults in 
Glen Ridge favored equal suffrage, 
but with the object of finding how 
many favored the submission of the 
suffrage amendment. 





Printed statements referring to the 
affiliation of Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout 
president of the Illinois Equal Suf. 
frage Association, with the Progres- 
sive party and other political organ 
izations, have been positively denied 
by Mrs. Trout in a signed statement 
issued tg the newspapers. Mrs. Trout 
reiterated her pledge of non-partisan- 
ship and her intention of casting her 
vote regardless of party affiliations. 





All over the country women suffra- 
gists are taking advantage of the 
State and County Fairs to make con- 
verts. Nowhere, they claim, do they 
meet people more eager for informa. 
tion than those who attend the fairs. 
“We can always win the country 
vote,” said one experienced organizer, 
“if only we get an opportunity to talk 
to the farmer and his wife and give 
them some of our literature.” 


Bears, secretary of the 
national committee for mental hy- 
giene, is reported as saying that 
there are more insane persons in asy- 
lums and similar institutions in the 
United States than students in col- 
leges and universities, and that they 
are responsible for a direct economic 
loss to the nation of $135,000,000 a 
year. 


Clifford B. 





A small but attractive cook-book of 
“Suffrage Recipes” has been issued 
With the compliments of the Kings 
County W. S. A. of New York, of 
which R. C. Talbot-Perkins is presi- 
dent. It tells how to make “Mary 
Livermore Gingerbread,” “Lucy Stone 
Boston Brown Bread,” “Harriet 
Beecher Stowe Graham Bread,” “Lu- 
cretia: Mott Tea _ Biscuits,” “Aunt 
Susan Marble Cake,” “Julia Ward 
Howe Crumpets,” “California Fruit 
Cake,” “Oregon Cookies,” ‘Colorado 
Crullers,’ ete. 





Miss Haldane, sister of the English 
Lord Chancellor, recently returned to 
England with her brother. “Most of 
the American women with whom I 
talked,” she said, “disapproved of mili- 
tancy, but wanted to find out what 
was the cause of it. I think that what 
struck me as much as anything was 
the enormous amount of money that is 
being expended for the education of 
women. So far as time permitted, we 
visited universities and inquired into 
the educational system of the coun- 
try, and wherever we went we were 
Struck by the eager lookout kept for 
hew ideas and new methods.” 





Paris Hill, Maine, was stirred to 
mild excitement by the unusual occur- 
rence of a suffrage meeting on Labor 
Day. Miss Harriette Winslow, a well- 
known lecturer on art, invited all her 
friends among the permanent and 
Summer residents to meet and hear 
Miss Lida Stokes Adams, eastern dis- 
trict vice-president of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Association, who is summer- 
ing there. The guests were seated on 
the lawn facing the low platform, 


Which gives entrance to “The Green| Woman and War, Woman and- Educa- 
tion, Woman and Labor, Woman and 
Crime, Woman and the Law, Woman 
and Chivalry and Woman and Citizen- 
Smith is the wife of a professor of|ship. Various facts relative to these 
history at Bryn Mawr, and fs herself |'subjects are given, and sub-topics for 
Professor of economics at the same} individual 


Door,” Miss Winslow’s lovely home. 
Miss Adams was introduced by Mrs. 
William R. Smith of Paris Hill. Mrs. 


college, 


Sors, a judge, a lawyer, a physician, 


&0d others of distinction. 


The audience included two; With each lesson is given a list of 
admirals, two minieters, two profes-| books bearing upon that particwar 
lesson subject. Mrs. Andrews also 





Women of Galena, IIl., 


to the city market-house was defeated. 





chosen by the county board as county 


to recent opinion by Attorney General 
Owen. 





“Woman Suffrage is all right,” said 
Thomas A. Edison at Lowell the 
other day. “I believe American wom- 
en have as much intelligence as the 
Slav who, after a legal residence here, 
can be naturalized and then register 
as a voter.” 





A group of college graduates from 
among the best known young men of 
Georgia have organized in favor of 
votes for women. The Georgia State 
Association has just received its char- 
ter and expects to do active work for 
a constitutional amendment in that 
State. 





Notification has been received by 
Prof. Lillien J. Martin of the Stanford 
University faculty that the honorary 
legree of doctor of philosophy has 
yeen conferred on her by the Univer- 
sity of Ponn, Germany. The degree, 
he highest given by a German uni- 
versity, was in recognition of Prof. 
Martin’s achievement in ex peri- 
nental psychology and aesthetics. 


_—-— 


A good way to speed the message of 
votes for women, and one that “will 
not rub any of the bloom off a wom- 
an” in doing it, writes Mrs. Mary B. 
Yunter of Montclair, N. J., is to drop 
a rainbow flyer containing a pithy suf- 
frage sentiment such as “Are Women 
People?” through the letter-slots in 
ipartment houses, hotels and similar 
large buildings. 





The Woman Voter for September is 
a splendid number. This month’s is- 
sue is devoted mainly to the labor 
question. The three articles by Helen 
Marot, Elizabeth Dutcher and Irene 
Osgood Adams are of especial inter- 
est. The report of the month’s activi- 
ies and Mrs. Laidlaw’s article on 
“Victory 1915 in Mahattan” gives an 
inspiring idea of the vast amount of 
systematic going on to carry 
he Empire State; and there is much 
other valuable matter. 


work 





Mrs. Annie Kincaide Dent had the 
honor of sending the first bale of 
cotton to the Yazoo City market this 
year. She owns and manages a large 
plantation in Yazoo county, and is 
one of the most successful and en- 
terprising farmers in the State. She 
not only manages her large farming 
interests, but finds time for a great 
deal of public service. She was for- 
merly State secretary of the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, winning 
golden opinions in that work, and is 
now State president of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. And judging by 
her past record, we would advise the 
voters of the State to surrender at 
once and give the women the ballot, 
as Mrs. Dent usually gets what she 
goes after.—Mississippi Union Advo- 
cate. 


A series of ten lessons for suffrage 
workers has been arranged by Mrs. 
Gertrude Nelson Andrews, New York 
State Chairman of Education. Mrs. 
Andrews conducted a study class for 
the State Association at their head- 
quarters one evening a week through 
the winter season. 
for class work has been the result 
of her three years of teaching along 
this line and her varied experience 
in the field. The ten lessons are 
given under the following topics: 
Woman and the Home, Woman and 
Motherhood, Woman and Marriage, 


preparation of speeches. 


recently vot- 
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The Woman Suffrage Party of 


parade on Sept. 17th. 


Forbes-Robertson 
Scituate, 
Inez 


Beatrice 
recently spoke at 
as the guest of Mrs. 
Haynes’ Gillmore. 


Hale 


The hurdy-gurdy which travelled 
from New York to Boston has been 
used at several meetings near the 
Hub under the direction of Miss Eliza- 
beth Freeman. 


A feature of a recent suffrage meet- 
ing at Rockaway Beach near Brook- 
lyn was the speaking of both a hus- 
yand and wife for suffrage. Mrs. R. 
C. Talbot-Perkins has spoken at sev- 
eral Rockaway meetings this summer. 





The New Jersey State Association 
has decided upon Saturday, October 
25th, as the date. of the suffrage 
parade in Newark, Mrs. D. W. R. Mc- 
Donald of Newark is chairman of the 
parade committee. 


Mayor George J. Karb of Columbus, 
O., was the first signer to the initia- 
tive petition for the submission of the 
Ohio woman suffrage amendment at 
the November election, 1914. 





Ask This Man to Read 
Your Life, 


His Wonderful Power to Read 
Human Lives at any distance 
amazes all who write to him. 


Thousands of peo- 
ple in all walks of 
life have benefited 
by his advice. He 





are capable of, how 
you can be success- 
ful, who are your 
friends and enemies 
and what are the 
good and bad periods 
in your life. 

His Description as 
to PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 
EVENTS will aston 
ish and help you. 
ALL HE WANTS IS 
your name (written 
by yourself), age and | 
sex, to guide him in 








his work. MONEY 

NOT NECESSARY. Mention the name 
of this paper and get a Trial Reading 
FREE. * 

Herr Paul Stahmann, an experienced 
Astrologer, of Ober Niewsadern, Germany, 
says: 

“The Horoscope which Professor Rox- 
roy werked out for me is quite aecord- 


ing to the truth. It is a very clever and 
conscientious piece of work. As an As- 
trologer myself I carefully examined bis 
Planetary calculations and _ indications, 
and proved that his work in every de- 
tail is perfect. and that he is up-to-date 
in his science.” 
Baroness Blanquet, one of the 
talented ladies of Paris, says: 
“I thank you for my Complete Life 
Reading, which is really of extraordinary 
aecuracy. I had already consulted several 
Astrologers, but never before have I been 
answered with so much truth. or received 
such complete satisfaction. With sincere 
pleasure I will recommend you and make 
your marvellous science known to my 
friends and acquaintances.” 5 
If you want to take advantage of this 
special offer and obtain a review of your 
life, simply send your full name, address, 
the date, month, year and place of your 
birth (all clearly written), state whether 
Mr., Mrs. or Miss, and also copy the fol- 
lowing verse in your own handwriting: 

“Your advice is useful, 

So thousands say, 
I wish success and happiness; 
Will you show me the way?” 

If you wish you may enclose 10 cents 
(stamps of your own country) to pay 
postage and clerical work. Send your 
letter to ROXROY, Dept. 2453, No. 24 
Groote Markt, The Hague, Holland. Do 
not enclose coins in your letter. Postage 
on letters to Holland five cents. F 
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PRIZE 


The Woman’s Journal wi 


every person who will send in 


The same offer is made to 


Boston, Mass. 


volunteer help as one likes. 





TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 


to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 


at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. No commis- 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 


Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 
For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as much 
That is, several may assist in winning one trip. 
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ll pay the fare of a round trip 


200 new yearly subscriptions 


any person who will sell 100 








JUST OUT 


“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 
Interests” 


A collection of evidence and exhibits 
giving definite proof of the organized op- 
position of the liquor trade. 

Price per copy, $0.03; per doz., $0.25; 
per 100, $2.00. Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 
per doz., 90.35; per 100, express. 

Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 
ties for booths at County and State Fairs 
NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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SUFFRAGE PENCILS. 
Our Yellow Enamel, Rubber 
Lead Pencil inscribed—VOTES FOR 
WOMEN—in LARGE TYPE—35c per doz- 
en—$3.75 per gross—CHARGES PRE- 
PAID. 
Special prices on larger quantities or 
contract orders. Samples FREE. 
Burton S. Osborne, Camden, New York. 


Tipped 


MISS M. F. FISK: 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 








Popular Colored F.yer for wholesale 
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liquor interests to equal suffrage. 
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Illustration reprinted from Woman's 


bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


A modern morality 
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Price, postpaid, 5¢ each. 


Good for propaganda. 
High Opinion of the Average Man, 
a Tool, 
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reprinted from The Woman's Journal 
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LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


and “Collier's Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 
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SUFFRAGE POSTER—Size 12 x 19 inches 


mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
invaluable for debaters. 

Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN-—A One-Act Play 


play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred, 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 

20c per dozen. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP —Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 
This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. 
THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing to 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,7 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


——- ORDER FROM 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


distribution. Reprinted from “The 


Journal of May 3. Valuable infor- 
Especially suitable for suf- 


Ten parts as fel- 


$1.50 per hunc 


per 100, $1.61. 
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in response to hundreds of requests. 
Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


5 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


a real need. It is just 


$1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 
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THE LAW OF 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
By Eva Rice Moore. 
An up-to-date Hand-book giving Di- 
gests of the Laws of the United States 
(each State) and Canada, regarding Prop- 
Divorce, ete., showing their 
Price 50 cents, 
Address, 
EVA RICE 
129 Baynes St., 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 


vote and her insistent claim 


The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 


problems. The two 


suffragists everywhere. 


Together 
ccccsesceséectwecse MN 


Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 
















































































































































MRS. YOUNG GIVEN |TAXPAYERS BEGIN — 


ABSOLUTE POWER 


Chicago Administration Pledges 
Unqualified Support to Wom- 
an Superintendent of Schools 


The unqualified support of the Chi- 
cago administration was promised to 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young in her capac- 
ity as head of the public schools by 
Mayor Harrison in conference Sept. 5. 

Peter Reinberg, president of the 
Board of Education, the third member 
of the conference, agreed with the 
views of the city executive and prom- 
ised Mrs. Young his hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

The conference was arranged as the 
result of correspondence between the 
Mayor and the superintendent at the 
time Mrs. Young's resignation was in 
the hands of President Reinberg. Mrs. 
Young was induced to retain her po 
sition by the immediate action of the 
new women voters and the request of 
the Mayor. The political atmosphere 
which formerly made Mrs. Young’s 
position intolerable has evidently 
been cleared. 

Mayor Harrison said that he _ be- 
lieved Mrs. Young's duties as super- 
intendent were to rule absolutely and 
without opposition in all matters per- 
taining to the schools. The board, he 
said, should be the business end of 
the schools. He asked Mr. Reinberg 
to communicate this view to the 
other members of the board. 

The Mayor said further that his 
definition of the duties of the super- 
intendent extended even as far as the 
choice of text books. 

Mrs. Young herself as 
greatly pleased with the Mayor's at- 
titude. 

“Everything about my work is pleas- 
ant,” she said. “The Mayor has been 
very kind. I feel now as though 1 
could go ahead and carry out plans 
I have long considered of vital im- 
portance to tlie schools.” 


OKLAHOMA WOMEN 
IN FIRST PARADE), 


expressed 
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OHIO PETITIONS 


League Starts Initiative for Sub- 
mission of Suffrage Amend- 
ment Next Year 


The Ohio Woman's Taxpayers’ 
League has started an initiative peti- 
tion for the full enfranchisement of 
women. It will be necessary to se- 
cure over one hundred thousand sig- 
natures before woman suffrage can 
be submitted to the Ohio voters at a 
general election. The petition asks 
that the question be submitted at the 
general election in November, 1914. 

Every suffragist in the State is 
urged to send to the Ohio Woman's 


tional Bank Building, Columbus, O., 
for petition blanks and instructions 
for securing signatures. 


NEW CONVERT ONE 
OF BEST WORKERS 
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Mrs. George H. Day is one of thej/t 
nost capable and efficient of the Con-|! 
necticut suffrage workers, She 


try to tell American women how to 
achieve their own ends so far as suf-| son avenue and 48 East 34th street,| More carefully studied now and why 
frage is concerned,” said Miss Wick-| while the lectures will be given in a| YOu get a steadier, more sober, more 
ham before sailing. “Any talk of her/ nearby ha'l, Registration in the school]| Wholesome opinion on all questions 
es militant methods there is) will be free, and season tickets for the| Connected with the home.” 

oolish. She wants to take advantage -” , , 

mate Sa Saving Sire, Dap—-ler ade eect meanest te tence z lectures only may be obtained at $3.00 


be on‘or about Oct. 22 in New York, 
a week later in Boston, then in Chi- 
cago, with other appointments to fol- I 


Labor Men Give Place on Pro- ; 


is}of the Wage Earners’ League of the 


Will Visit United States in Octo- 
ber, Speaking Particularly on 
White Slave Problem 


Official announcement that Mrs. Em- 
meline Pankhurst will visit the 
United States in October has been 
made by the Women’s Social and Po- 
litical Union of London. She will 
make a lecturing tour for the purpose 
of presenting “the case for women’s 
enfranchisement, with special refer- 
ence to its connection with the white 
slave problem,” 


Boston, Chicago, 


to arrange for the tour. 
“Mrs. Pankhurst does not intend to 


horrible social dis- 
can be eradicated will be 


“Mrs. Pankhurst’s first lecture will t 


( 


ow. Mrs. Pankhurst will close her } 


our about Nov. 25.” ‘ 
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Graham 





For the first time in the Labor Day ‘ 


rogram at New Orleans a woman 
his year was in the list of speakers. 
t was Mrs. E. J. Graham, organizer 
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C 
and Suffrage Arguments, Mrs. Carrie 
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9.30, 
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SUFFRAGE SCHOOL 
Lecturers 


City Sept. 15. Applications have been 
received from a number of States, and 
one pupil is coming from England. 

Ten instructors and twenty lectur- 
ers will constitute the faculty. In- 
structions will be given in constitu- 
tional and political history of the na- 


litical work. The school will continue 
for two weeks. 
The classes will be held at 180 Madi- 


each. Boarding places as near the 
tained for the pupils. 
The hours for class are: 9.30 to 3, 


Miss Clara 


be registrar. 

The prospectus shows the following 
ourses: Organization and Money 
taising, Miss Mary G. Hay, assisted 
xy others; Results of Suffrage in Op- 
‘ration, Miss Harriet May Mills; 


Voice Culture, Mrs. Forbes-Robertson 


NEW ORLEANS HAS |! 
WOMAN SPEAKER iia 


lale; Public Speaking, Miss Jenne 
Long; Woman Suffrage His- 
ory, Mrs. James 8S. Clarkson; Parlia- 
nentary Usage, Miss Anna Rhodes; 
*’ress Work, Miss Elizabeth Hauser; 
‘onstitutional and Political History 


thapman Catt. 

The abridged schedule for 
lasses for the first week is: 
Tuesday, Thursday, 
Organization; 10.30 Constitu- 


day 


lay, 


BEGINS MONDAY 


Mrs. Catt’s Faculty Will Consist} Prime Minister Says Women Give 
of Ten Instructors and Twenty 


The school for suffrage workers un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt will be opened in New York 


AUSTRALIA HAS 


Wholesome Opinions on Ques- 
tions Touching Home 


The Prime Minister of Australia, 
where women have suffrage on equal 


terms with men, was interviewed 
while on a visit to London on the re- 
sults of woman suffrage in his coun- 
try. He is quoted as saying: 

“Women’s suffrage steadies political 
feeling. In democratic countries tur. 
bulence is always a danger. Well, in 
a time of political excitement men 


Meetings will be held in New York,| tion and State; the history of woman| Will let themselves loose. Women 
Philadelphia and/| suffrage; money raising; press work; | Won't. 
Taxpayers’ League, 207 Union Na-/other big cities. Miss Joan Wickham| voice culture and public speaking; ar-| They don’t want earthquakes. They 
was to sail on the Cedric on Sept. 11) guments for woman suffrage and po-| are the domestic economists, and they 


They don't want hysterics. 


have to calculate the needs of their 
households pretty closely every’ week. 
This is why economic questions are 


Possibly no stronger conclusion can 
be deduced from the eleven years’ ex- 


women that the only way the white] cjass rooms as possible will be ob-| Perience of woman suffrage in Aus- 
slave trade and 
eases 
through raising the status of women,/ with interval for lunch, and for lec;|@4opted a resolution declaring its en- 
and of course the main way to edu-|tures ¢15 to 10.15 P. M 
cate women is through the vote. 


tralia than the fact that its national 
Parliament, by unanimous vote, 


tire success and calling upon the Par- 


Schlingheyde, 180 Madison avenue, is| iament of Great Britain to enfran- 


chise women. 


CLEVELAND PARTY 
MOVES QUARTERS 


Librarians Form Suffrage Club— 
Garden Fair Postponed—Peti- 
tion Work Begins 








Cleveland suffragists have moved 
their Headquarters from 300 Bangor 
Bldg., where they have been for the 
past year, to 1706 Euclid avenue. 
Here they have two offices and an as- 
sembly room large enough for almost 


Mon-|/any suffrage meeting. On Sept. 6 the 
Friday—j| rooms were thrown open. 


Among the activities planned in con- 


; ; practically a new convert, as she has| Woman Suffrage Party of Louisiana, tional and Political History; 11.58, nection with the new Headquarters is 

Suffragists Cheered in ore? been in the movement for barely twoland acting secretary of the City Fed- Woman Suffrage History; 2, Voice,a series of morning lectures on sub- 

ville—Northeastern Part 0} years. Mrs. Annie G. Porritt writes|eration of Women’s Clubs. She was Culture and Public Speaking. jects of interest to all women, 

State to Be Organized hat for two years before Mrs. Day|joudly applauded. Wednesday — 9.30, Parliamentary| whether suffragists or not. Cooking, 

Oklat ffragists marched for threw herself into the work, her] “We must make up our minds that Practice; 10.30, Political Work; 11.30,) babies’ diet, nursing, etc., will be 

, — avists arche mee : ; E a i rf 

P regen tae Bees sige daughter, Mrs. M. Toscan Bennett,|our children be allowed to grow up| VOMan Suffrage History; 2, Voice}some of the subjects which will be 

, © irst - time - v ville. ‘The| 224 been @ prominent member of the| before they are put to work,” she Culture and Public Speaking. discussed. Tickets for these lectures 
State Labor Day at Partlesville. e Saturday—9.30, Parliamentary Prac-|are to be sold. 


women were received with the most 
friendly and encouraging ovations all 
along the line of march. 

A unique feature of the parade was 
aloft by Miss Mary 
who carried the 


a banner borne 
Crangle of Dewey, 
same banner in the national suffrage 
parade in Washington, March 1. Miss 
Crangle is auditor of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of Oklahoma. 

The northeastern section of Okla- 
homa will soon be organized in suf- 
frage work. 


CANADIANS CHEER 
WOMEN’S PARADE 


First Suffrage Procession Above 
Border Makes Brave Showing 
at Port Arthur 








What is said to have been the first 
suffrage parade in Canada was held 
at Port Arthur, Ontario, on Labor 
Day. It was also one of the first oc- 
casions at which open-air speeches 
were made by Canadian women suf- 
fragists. Miss Mary Swain Wagner of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., proposed the af- 
fair. 

When the motor cars, gorgeously 
decorated with the colors, yellow and 
black, formed in procession, the Fort 
William Times-Journal says that they 
made a brave showing, and that the 
occupants were cheered along the 
route of the parade. After the dem- 
onstration the chairman of the cere- 
monies, Alderman Dennis, invited the 
women to address the crowd, and 
Mrs. Longmire and’ Miss Wagner re- 
sponded to the invitation and gave 
some reasons why women should be 
allowed to vote. Among those taking 
part in the parade were Mrs. A. J. 
Barrie, Mrs. Shanbacker, Mrs. R. 
Spofford, Mrs. W. J. Ross, Mrs. M. B. 
Harvey, Miss Brown, Dr. Clara Tod- 
son, Miss MacDougall, Mrs. Bennett, 
Mrs. Whitehead, Mrs. Weeks, Mrs. 
Manning and Mrs. Rutledge. 





The annual convention of the Equal 
Suffrage League of Virginia will be 
held in Lynchburg, Va., Oct. 23 and 
24, 


‘ 


ness, 


ones who remain in her care. 


Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa-| said. 
ion and of the Hartford Equal Fran-| conditions and say we are mothers we t 
thise League; but when Mrs. Day did|deny our maternity.” 


become convinced of the righteous- 
the justice and the 
votes for women she brought to the}] 


sause both enthusiasm and devotion. 


eldest grandson is already over ten 
years old, and many women at her 


work practically done. Not so with 
Mrs. Day. There is no one in the 
ranks of the Connecticut Association 
who can be more surely counted upon 
when help is needed. 

It was her energy and enthusiasm 
which made the recent Saybrook 
meeting a success. She presided at 
that meeting—almost her first appear- 
ance as a suffrage speaker. The only 
preceding occasion was at a_ street 
meeting near the gates of the Colt 
factory in Hartford. Then the intend- 
ing speaker was much in need of 
some local woman to introduce her. 
Several helpers who were present re- 
fused to speak, on the ground that 
they had never done such a thing, and 
really could not manage it. Neither 
had Mrs, Day, but the need was there 
and with complete self-forgetfulness 
she threw herself into the breach. 

It was Mrs. Day’s generosity in con- 
tributing $600 towards the rent that 
started the fund for the large and 
handsome new headquarters in Hart- 
ford. When it is stated that Mrs. Day 
has had to run counter to the tradi- 
tions and prejudices of the Hartford 
social circle to which she belongs, and 
to those of very many of her closest 
friends and relatives, it will be real-; 
ized that there is a quiet heroism as 
well as a wonderful open-mindedness 
in this youthful grandmother who is 
giving such efficient aid to the suf- 
frage cause in Connecticut. 





“Why don’t you establish old-age 
pensions?” asked the welfare worker. 
“Don’t need ’em,” replied the em- 


need of| Louisiana Woman Suffrage Party was 


Orleans. 


stage in life would consider their life-| cards bearing the 


“When we stand for child labor 


The third open-air meeting of the 
ield recently at the Peristyle in New I 
One of the 


between tunes, and 


All the musicians wanted to sign them 
he said. 

Mr. Sol Weiss was the speaker of 
the day. Admitting that six years ago 
he had been an opponent of woman 
suffrage, he declared the change in 
his views was one which was taking 
place in the world at large, and that 
it was an evolution rather than an 
overturning. Mrs. E. J. Graham and 
Mrs. Rosella Bayhi also spoke. Mrs. 
E. M. Cahn, State chairman, presided. 





Disappointment is felt by members 
of the Natal Suffrage League of Na- 
tal, South Africa, at the shelving of 
the draft ordinances granting the 
municipal franchise to women, which 
were introduced into the Provincial 
Council of Natal last session. Mem- 
bers of the Council had for the most 
part pronounced themselves in favor 
of the measure, and high hopes had 
been entertained that the women of 
Natal would be put on the same foot- 
ing as those of the other provinces of 
the South African Union, where wom- 
en already enjoy the municipal vote. 
Advantage was taken by suffrage op- 
ponents of an error in the ordinances. 
Whe same error had been committed 
in more than half the measures 
passed by the Council, but no notice 
of this was taken. 





The Political Equality League of 
South Kingston, R. I., recently held 
its first open meeting. 





Eight hundred names to the Mis- 
souri initiative petition for the suf- 





ployer of child labor. “Our hands 
never live to old age,.”—“Life.” 





frage amendment have already been 


cal History; 
Afternoon Street Meetings. 


10.30, Constitutional and Politi- 
11.30, Political Work; 


ice; 


work will be 
Suffrage Argu- 


The second weeks’ 
argely a continuation. 


interesting| Sument, Press Work and Suffrage Re- 
She has brought up a large family, of] features was the conversion of the sults are the new courses for that; been postponed from the 10th to the 
whom the two youngest are the only| brass band employed for the occasion.| Week. 
Her|The musicians had listened to the 
speeches 


A course of lectures upon important 


women who have made special! studies 
of the subjects treated. The students 
will visit the Night Court and Wom- 
en’s Home of Detention under direc- 
tion, also the National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, and will probably be given 
a “Seeing New York” excursion. 
Among the subjects treated will be 
the extent and quality of work done 
by women in the United States for 
philanthropy and charity; the place of 
women in American education; the 
status of American women wage earn- 
ers; the status of women property 
holders in New York; the status of 
women under the law; the anti-suf- 
frage position; work for women in the 
underworld; the history of the 
struggle against taxation without rep- 
resentation; the history arfd ideals 
of the Democratic, Republican, So- 
cialist, Prohibition and Progressive 
parties. These last lectures will be 
by men prominent in their respective 
parties. 

Mrs. Catt will conduct the school. 
Its main object is to make New York 
workers more efficient, but much of 
the teaching will apply to any State. 
Such a course planned by so saga- 
cious a woman as Mrs. Catt will be 
invaluable. The gospel of efficiency 
applies to suffrage work as well as to 
all other kinds, 





“Pencil Day” was celebrated re- 
cetly by the suffragists of Butte, 
Mont. A large number of women and 
girls sold “Votes for Women” pencils 
by thousands, all over the city. But- 
tons, badges, etc., were sold likewise. 
The proceeds go to the suffrage cam- 





secured in Kangas City by one man. 


paign. 


CleveJand librarians have formed a 
suffrage club to be known as Libra- 
rians’ Club Auxiliary, No. 28, of the 
W. S. P. Mrs. Hobart has been made 
chairman and Miss Hess, secretary. 
The Cleveland Suffrage Fair has 


18th of September. This has neces- 
sitated a change of place as well, 


the| Subjects relating to woman suffrage|since the deferred date was not con- 
leader after it was all over asked for| Will occupy the evenings. The speak-|venient to Mrs. Robert Deming, 0” 
suffragist pledge.|@rs will be distinguished men and/whose grounds it was originally ex- 


pected to be held. An attractive loca- 
tion has been secured on Euclid ave- 
nue, near 69th street, and prepara- 
tions are being actively pushed. A 
charming pageant, in which Miss Ma- 
rie Wing has the principal speaking 
part, and a number of young girls 
dance, is under the direction of Mrs. 
Howard Thayer and Miss Winifred 
Lawrence. The Hermit Club will also 
give a performance during the evel: 
ing, and the Hermit Club orchestra 
will furnish music. 

As a climax to the affair Mayor 
Baker, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton and 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch of 
Chicago will be the speakers of the 
evening. 

Suffragists in country districts of 
Cuyahoga County have begun the cir 
culation of the petition initiating ® 
woman suffrage amendment to the 
Ohio constitution. Cleveland members 
are to begin a canvass of the city 
probably in January. . 





Without a dissenting vote, the 
teachers of Adams County, Neb., the 
other day endorsed equal suffrage. 
There were more than 100 women 
teachers present at the county com 
vention and three men. The Hastins* 
Journal says, “Everp woman voted for 
it, and not aman said no.” 





Press dispatches from Bellingha™ 
Wash., say that either Mrs. Ella Hig 
ginson, author, or Mrs. Frances Ax 
tel, member of the last Legislature, 
will be the women’s candidate fF 
‘mayor of Bellingham at the electio? 
early in December, 
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